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LETTER I. 



Sir, 

I HAVE lately met with a book of yours, entitled — 
" The Age of Reason, Part the Second, being an 
Investigation of true and of fabulous Theology ;" — 
and I think it not inconsistent with my station, and the 
duty I owe to society, to trouble you and the world 
with some observations on so extraordinary a per- 
formance. Extraordinary I esteem it; not from 
any novelty in the objections which you have pro- 
duced against revealed religion, (for I find little or 
no novelty in them,) but from the zeal with which 
you labour to disseniinate your opinions, and from 
the confidence with which you esteem them true. 
You perceive, by this, that I give you credit for 
your sincerity, how much soever I nuiy question 
your wisdom, in writing in such a manner, on such 
a subject : and I have no reluctance in acknowledg- 
ing, that you .possess a con^derable share of ener- 
gy of language, and acuteness of investigation ; 
though I must be allowed to lament, that these tal- 
ents have not been applied in a hianner more use- 
ful to human kind, and more croditable to yourself. 

I begin with your preface. You therein state — 
that you had long had an intention of publishing 
your thoughts upon religion, but that you bad ori- 
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gbaDy reserred it to a later period in life. I hope 
there is no want of charity io saying, that Jt_woiild 
have b^en fortunale for the christian world, had 
ygiJLJife_.heen terminated before you had fulfilled 
your jntcntion. In accomplishing your purpose, 
you will have ijnseltled the faith of thousands ; 
rooted from the minds of the unhappy virluous all 
their comfortable assurance of a future recompense ; 
have annihilated in the minds of the flagitious all 
their fears of future punishment; you will have 
- given the reins to the domination of every passion, 
and have thereby contributed to the introduction of 
the public insecurity, and of the private unhappiness 
usually and almost necessarily accompanying a state 
of. corrupt morals. 

No one can think worse of confession to a priest 
and subsequent absolution, as practised in the 
church of Rome, than I do ; but I cannot, with you, 
attribute tlie guillotine-massacres to that cause. 
Men's minds are not prepared, as you suppose, for 
the commission of all manner of crimes, by any 
doctrines of the church of Rome, corrupted as I 
esteem it, but by their not thoroughly believing eveo 
that religion. What may not society expect from 
those, who shall imbibe the principles of your book ? 
A fever, which you and those about you expect- 
ed would prove mortal, made you remember with 
renewed satisfaction, that you had written the for- 
mer part of your " Age of Reason ;" and you know, 
therefore, you say, by experience, the conscien- 
tious trial of your own principles. I admit this ' 
declaration to be a proof of the sincerity of your 
persuamon, but J cannot admit it to be any pi'oof of 



the truth of your principles. What is conscience ? 
Is it, as has been thought, an internal monitor im- 
planted in us by the Supreme Being, and dictating 
to us, on all occasions, what is right, or wrong ? 
Or is it merely our own judgment of the moral rec- 
titude or turpitude of our own actions ? I take the 
word (with Mr Locke) in the latter, as in the only 
intelligible sense. Now who sees not that our judg- 
ments of virtue and vice, right and wrong, are not 
always formed from an enlightened and dispassion- 
ate use of our reason, in the investigation oi truth ? 
They are more generally foimed from the nature 
of the religion we profess ; from the quality of the 
civil government under which we live; from the 
general manners of the age, or the particular man- 
ners of the persons with whom we associate ; from 
the education we have had in our youth ; from the 
books we have read at a more advanced period ; 
and from other accidental causes. Who sees not 
that, on this account, conscience may be conform- 
able or repugnant to the law of nature ? — may be 
certain, or doubtful ? — and that it can be no crite- 
rion of moral rectitude, even when it is certain, be- 
cause the certainty of an opinion is no proof of its 
being a right . opinion ? A man may be certainly 
persuaded of an error in reasoning, or an untruth in 
matters of fact. It is a maxim of every law, hu- 
man and divine, that a man ought never to act in 
opposition to his conscience : but it will not from 
thence follow, that he will, in obeyijsg the dictates 
Qf his conscience, on all occasions act right. An 
inquisitor, who burns Jews and heretics ; a Robes- 
pierre, who massacres innodent and harmless wo^ 
1* 
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men ; a robber, who thinks that all things ought to, 
be in common, and that a state of property is aa 
unjust infringement of natural liberty ; — these, a 
a thousand perpetrators of different crimes, may 
follow the dictates of conscience ; and may, at thfr 
real or supposed approach of death, rememberi 
" with renewed satisfaction" the worst of their trana*^ 
actions, and experience without dismay, " a conscif- 
entious trial of their principles." But this their' 
conscienlious composure, can he no proof to olherSi 
of^ie rectitude of their principles, and ought to ba 
|] J|dedge to themselves of dieii innocence, in ad^ 
hering to them. i 

1 have thought fit to make this remark, with a 
view of suggesting to you a consideration of grea) 
importance — whether you have examined calmljl 
and according to the best of your ability, the argm 
ments by which t])e truth of revealed religion raaji 
in the judgment of learned and impartial men, b( 
established ? You will allow, that thousands d 
learned and impartial men, (1 speak not of priestsj 
who, however, are, I trust, as learned and impan 
tial as yourself, but of laymen of the most splendid 
talents) — ^you will allow, that thousands of these it 
all ages have embraced revealed religion as truei 
Whether these men have all been in an error, envo« 
loped in the darkness of ignorance, shackled by thq 
chains of superstition, whilst you and a few othen 
have enjoyed light and liberty, is a question I sub- 
mit to the decision of your readers. 

If you have made the best examination you can 

and yet reject revealed religion as an imposture, 

^JUJ that God may pardon what I esteem your error 



And whether you have made this examination or 
not, does not become me or any man to deter- 
mine. That gospel, which you despise, has taught 
me this moderation ; it has said to me, — " Who 
art thou that judgest another man's servant ? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth." I think that 
you ar e in an error ; but whether that error be to 
you a ^i ncibldl or an invincible error, I presume npt 
to detefSiine. I know indeed where it is said — 
" that the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness ; and th^t if the gospel be hid, it 
b hid to them that are lost." The consequence of 
your unbelief must be left to the just and merciful 
judgment of him, who alone knoweth the toechanism 
and the Jihfixty Jaipur understandings ; the origin of 
our' opinions ; the strength of our prejudices ; the 
excellencies and the defects of our reasoning facul- 
ties. 

I shall, designedly, write this, and the following 
letters in a popular manner ; hoping that thereby 
they may stand a chance of being perused by that 
class of readers, for whom your work seems to be 
particularly calculated, and who are the most likely 
to be injured by it. The really learned are in no 
danger of being infected by the poison of infidelity : 
they will excuse me, therefore, for having entered 
as little as possible into deep disquisitions concern- 
ing the authenticity of the Bible. The subject has 
been so learnedly, and so frequently, handled by 
other writers, that it does not want (I had almost 
said, it does not admit) any farther proof. And it 
is the more necessary to adopt this mode of an- 
swering your book, because you disclaim all learned 




appeals lo other books, and undertake to 
I'rom tlie Bible itself, that it is unworthy of ci-ediuS 
I hope to sliow, from the Bible itself, the direct 
contrary. But in case any of your readers should 
think tliat you had not put forth all your strength 
by Dot referring for proof of your opinion to i 
cieat authors ; lest they should suspect that all > 
cient authors are in your favour ; 1 will venture 
affirm, that had you made a learned appeal to a) 
the ancieiit books iu the world, sacred or profano 
christian, Jewish, or pagan, instead of lessening 
they would have established tlie credit and autliop 
iiy of the Bible as the word of God. 

Quitting your preface, let us proceed to tbi 
work itself; in which there is much repelilioTi, am 
a defect of proper arrange me ot. 1 will follow you 
track, however, as nearly as I can. The firs 
question you propose for consideration is, " Wheifai 
er there is sufficient authority for believing th« 
Bible to be the word of God, or whether there ij 
not .'' " You determine this question in the neg* 
live, upon what you are pleased lo call moral evi 
deuce. You hold it impossible tiial the Bible ca!| 
be the word of God, because it is therein said, thai 
the Israelites destroyed the Canaauites by the exf 
press command of God : and to believe tiie Biblj 
to be U*ue, we must, you affirm, unbelieve all ouf 
belief of the moral justice of God ; for wherei%' 

rou ask, could crying or smiling infants offend 5 
am astonished that so acute a reasoner shoiUd 
attempt to disparage the Bible, by bringing Top 
ward this exploded and freijuently refuted objecrioi 
'"'irgarij Tindal, and Bolingbroke, You prtt 
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fess yourself to be a Deist, and to believe that there 
is a God, who created the universe, and established 
the lavirs of nature, by which it is sustained in ex- 
istence. You profess that from the contemplation 
of the works of God, you derive a knowledge of 
bis attributes ; and you reject the Bible, because it 
ascribes to God things inconsistent (as you sup- 
pose) with the attributes which you have discov- 
ered to belong to him : in particular, you think it 
repugnant to his moral justice, that he should doom 
to destruction the crying or smiling infants of the 
Canaanites. — ^Why do you not ma intain it to be re- 
pugjnant to his mor al xusticfia that h^„ should suffer 
crgng;;^;!^^ by an 

earthquake, drowned by an inundation, consumed 
by a fire, rtarzedbv diamine, or^degjtmi^ 
pestJleg gg r The word of God is in perfect har- 
mony with his work ; crying or smiling infants are 
subjected to death in both. We believe that the 
earth, at the express command of God, opened her 
mouth, and swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, with their wives, their sons, and their little 
ones. This you esteem so repugnant to God's 
moral justice, that you spurn, as spurious, the book 
in which the circumstance is related. When Ca- 
tania, Lima, and Lisbon, were severally desa*oyed 
by earthquakes, men with their wives, their sons, 
and their little ones were swallowed up alive : — 
why do you not spurn, as spurious, the book of na- 
ture in which this fact is certainly written, and (rotn 
the perusal of which you infer the moral justice of 
God f You will, probably, reply, that the evils 
which the Canaanites suffered from the express 
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command of God, were different from lliose which' 
are brought on mankind, by tiie operation of the 
laws of nature. — Different ! In what — Not in the 
magnitude of the Bv'd — not in tlie subjects of suf- 
ferance — not in the author of it — for my philoso- 
phy, at least, instructs roe to believe that God not' 
oaiy primarily formed, but that he hath llirough all 
ages executed the laws of nature ; and that he will, 
through all eternily, administer them, for the gene- 
ral happiness of his creatures, whether we can, on 
every occasion, discern that end or not. 

1 am far from being guilty of die impiety of 
questioning the existence of the moral justice of 
God, aa proved either by natural or revealed re- 
ligion ; what 1 contend for is shortly this — that you 
have no right, in fairness of reasoning, to urge any 
apparent deviation from moral justice, as an argu- 
ment against revealed religion, because you do not 
urge an equally apparent deviation from it, as aa 
argument against natural religion : you reject the- 
forraer, and admit the latter, without advening 
that, as 10 your objection, they must stand or faU 
together. 

As to the Canaanites, it is needless to enter into' 
any proof of the depraved slate of their morals; 
they were a wicked people in the time of Abra- 
ham, and they, even then, were devoted to de^ 
struclion by God ; but their iniquity was not then 
full. In the time of Moses, they were idolaterai 
aacrificers of tlieir own crying or smiling infants 1, 
devourers of human flesh ; addicted to unnatural 
lust; immersed in the &ltliiness of all manner of 
rJce. Now, I tbiuk, it will be impossible to provej. 
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that it was a proceeding contrary to God's moral 
justice, to exterminate so wicked a people. He 
made the Israelites the executors of his vengeance ; 
and, in doing this, he gave such an evident and ter- 
rible proof of his abomination of vice, as could not 
fail to strike the surrounding nations with astonish- 
ment and terror, and to impress on the minds of 
the Israelites what they were to expect, if they fol- 
lowed the example of the nations whom he com- 
manded them to cut off. " Ye shall not commit 
any of these abominations — ^that the land spew not 
you out also, as it spewed out the nations that were 
before you." How strong and descriptive this lan- 
guage ! The vices of the inhabitants were so abomi- 
nable, that the very land was sick of them, and 
forced to vomit them foi:th, as the stomach dis- 
gorges a deadly poison. 

I have often wondered what could be the reason 
that naen, not destitute of talents, should be desi- 
rous of undermining the authority of revealed re- 
ligion, and studious in exposing, with a malignant 
and illiberal exuhation, every lilde difficulty attend- 
ing the scriptures, to popular animadversion and 
contempt. I am not willing to attribute this strange 
propensity to what Plato attributed the Atheism of 
his time — ^to profligacy of manners — to affectation 
of singularity — to gross ignorance, assuming the 
semblance of deep research and superior sagacity ; 
— ^I had rather refer it to an impropriety of judg- 
ment respecting the manners, and mental acquire- 
ments, oi human kind in the first ages of the world. 
Most unbelievers argue, as if they thought that 
man, in remote and rude antiquity, in the very 
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birth and iofancy of our species, had the same dis- 
tinct conceptions of one, eternal, invisible, incorpo- 
TeaJ, infinitely wise, powerful, and good God, *hich 
they themselves have now. This I look upon as a 
great mistake, and a pregnant source of infidelity. 
Human kind, by a long experience ; by the insti- 
tutions of civil society ; by the cultivation of arts 
and sciences ; by, as I believe, divine instruction 
actually given to some, and traditionally communi- 
cated to all ; is in a far more distinguished situa- 
tion as to the powers of the mind, than it was \a 
the childhood of the world. The history of man 
is the historyof the providence of God ; who, willing 
the supreme felicity of all his creatures, has adapt- 
ed his government lo the capacity of those, who in 
different ages were the subjects of it. The liisloiy 
of any one nation throughout all ages, and that of 
all nations in the same age, are but separate parts 
of one great plan which God is carrying on for the 
moral melioration of mankind. But who can corai 
preheod the whole of this immense design ,'' Tli* 
shortness of life, the weakness of our faculties, tb 
inadequacy of our means of information, conspip 
to make it impossible for us, worms of the earth 
insects of an hour ! completely to understand aaf 
one of its parts. No man, who well weighs th« 
subject, ought to be surprised, that in the histories 
of ancient times many things should occur foreign 
to our manners, the propriety and necessity of 
which we cannot clearly apprehend. 

It appears incredible to many, that God Al- 
mighty should have had colloquial intercourse with 
par Srst parents ; that he should have conuacted a , 
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kind of friendship for the pa^iarchs, and entered 
into covenants with them ; that he should have sus- 
pended the la«^ pf nature in Egypt ; should have 
been so agparendy partial, as to become the God 
ibd governor of one particular nation ; and should 
have so far demeaned himself, as to give to tliat 
people a burthensome ritual of worship, statutes, - 
and ordinances, Tnany of which seem to be be- 
neath the dignity of his attention, unimportant, and 
impolitic. 1 have conversed with many deists, and 
have always found that the strangeness of these 
things was the only reason for their disbelief of 
them : nothing similar'has happened in their time ; 
they will not, therefore, admit that these events 
have really taken place at any time. As well 
might a child, when arrived at a state of manhood, 
contend that he had never either stood in need of, 
or experienced the fostering care of a mother's 
kindness, the wearisome attention of his nurse, or 
the instruction and discipline of his schoolmaster. 
The Supreme Being selected one family from an 
idolatrous world ; nursed it up, by various acts of 
his providence, into a great nation ; communicated 
to that nation a knowledge of his holiness, justice, 
mercy, power, and wisdom; disseminated them, 
at various times, through every part of the earth, 
that they might be a ^' leaven to leaven the whole 
iump," that they might assure all other nations of 
the existence of one Supreme Grod, the creator 
and preserver of the world, the only proper object 
of adoration. With what reason can we expect, 
th^t what was done to one nation, not out of any 
partiality to them, but for the gpsxet^ ^J^A^ ^^>^^ 
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be done to all ? that the mode of instruction, which 
was suited to the infancy of the world, should be 
extended to the maturity of its manhood, or to the 
imbecility of its old age ; I own to you, . that when 
I consider how nearly man, in a savage state, ap- 
proaches to the brute creation, as to intellectual 
excelleoce ; and when I contemplate his miserable 
attainments, as to the knowledge of God, in a civil- 
ized state, when he has had no divine instruction on 
the subject, or when that instruction has been fop- 
gotten, {for all men have known something of God 
from tradition,) I cannot but admire the wisdom 
and goodness of ihe Supreme Being, in having let 
himself down to our apprehensions ; in having given 
to mankind, in the earliest ages, sensible and ex- 
traordinary proofs of his existence and attributes ; 
in having made the Jewish and christian dispensa- 
tions mediums to convey to all men, through all 
ages, that knowledge concerning himself, which he 
had vouchsafed to give immediately to the first. I 
own it is strange, very strange, that he should have 
made an immediate manifestation of himself in the 
first ages of the world ; but what is there that is not 
strange ? It is strange diat you and I are here — 
that diere is water, and earth, and air, and fire — 
that there is a sun, and moon, and stars — that there 
is generation, corruption, reproduction, I can ac- 
count ultimately for none of these things, without ' 
recurring to him who made every thing, I also am 
his workmanship, and look up to him with hope of 
preservation through all eternity ; I adore him for 
his word as well as for his work : his work I cannot 
comprehend, faut_his word hath assured me of all 
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t hat I am concerned t o know — ^that he hath pre- 
paj*e(l everlasting happiness for those who love and 
obey him. This you will call preachment, — I will 
have done with it ; but the subject is so vast, and 
the plan of Providence, in my opinion, so obviously 
wise and good, that I can never tliink of it without 
ha^ng my mind filled with piety, admiration, and 
gratitude. 

In addition to the moral evidence (as you are 
pleased to think it) against the Bible, you threaten, 
I in the progress of your work, to produce such other 
evidence as even a priest cannot deny. A philoso- 
pher in search of truth forfeits with me all claim to 
candour and impartiality, when he introduces rail- 
ing for reasoning, vulgar and illiberal sarcasm in 
the room of argument. I "will not imitate the ex- 
ample you set me ; but examine what you shall 
produce with as much coolness and respect, as if 
you had given the priests no provocation ; as if you 
were a man of the most unblemished character, 
subject to no prejudices, actuated by no bad de- 
i^gns, not liable to have abuse retorted upon you 
with success. 



LETTER II. 



Before you commence your grand attack upon 
the Bible, you wish to establish a difference be- 
tween the evidence necessary to prove the autheti- 
ticity of the Bible, and that of any other ancient 
book. I am not surprised at your ansie^ on tbif 
bead ; (or all writers on the subject have agreed 
in thinking that St Austin reasoned well, when, in 
vindicating the genuineness of the Bible, he asked, 
" What proofs have we that the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and other profane authoni, 
were written by those whose names they bear ; un- 
less it be that this has been an opinion generally re- 
ceived at all times, and by all those who have lived 
since these authors ? " This writer was convinced, 
that ihe evidence which established the genuine- 
ness of any profane book, would establish that of a 
sacred book : and I profess myself to be of the 
same opinion, notwithstanding what you have ad- 
vanced to the contrary. 

In this part your ideas seem to me to be confused j 
I do not say, that you, designedly, jumble together 
mathematical science and historical evidence ; the 
knowledge acquired by demonstration, and the 
probability derived from testimony. You know but 
of one ancient hook, that aulhorilalvvelY challengt 
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universal consent and belief, and that is Euclid's 
Elements. If I were disposed to make frivolous 
ipbjections, I should say that even Euclid's Ele- 
ments had not met with universal consent; that 
there had been men, both in ancient and modem 
tiroes, who had questioned the intuitive evidence of 
some of his axioms, and denied the jusUiess of some 
of his demonstrations ; but, admitting the truth, I 
do not see the pertinency of your observation. You 
are attempting to subvert the authenticity of the 
Bible,- and you tell us that Euclid's Elements are 
certainly true. — ^What then ? — ^Does it 'follow that 
the Bible is certainly false ? The most illiterate 
--^aprivener in the kingdom does not want to be in- 
formed, that the examples in his Wingate's Arith- 
metic, are proved by a diflFerent kind of reasoning 
from that by which he persuades himself to be- 
lieve, that there was such a person as Henry VIII. 
or that there is such a city as Paris. 

It may be of use, to remove this confusion in 
your argument, to state, distinctly, the difference 
between the genuineness, and the authenticity, of a 
book. A genuine book is that which was written 
by the person whose name it bears, as the author 
of it. An authentic book is that which relates mat- 
ters of fact, as they really happened. A book may 
be genuine without being authentic ; and a book 
may be authentic without being genuine. The 
books written by Richardson and Fielding, are 
genuine books, though the histories of Clarissa and 
Tom Jones are fables. The history of the island 
of Formosa is a genuine book ; it was written by 
Psalmanazar; but it is not an authentic book, 
2* 
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_D It vns long esteemed as such, and transla^ 
into different languages,) for tiie author, ic the lal 
ter part of his life, took shame to himself for havh 
Imposed on the world, and confessed that it was 
mere romance. Auson's voyage may be consider- 
ed as an authentic book, it, prohably, containing a'' 
true narration of the principal events recorded in it j 
but it is not a genuine book, having not been writ- 
ten by Walters, to whocn it is ascribed, but by 
Robins. ^j 

Tiiis distinction between the genuineness and aiF« 
thenticily of a book, will assist us in detecting lb 
fallacy of an argument, which you state with grei 
confidence in the part of your work now under cor 
sideration, and which you frequently allude to, io, 
other parts, as conclusive evidence against the trudi 
of the Bible. Your argument stands thus — if it be 
found that the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua,^ 
and Samuel, were not written by Moses, Joshua,, 
and Samuel, every part of the authority and aa-i 
thenticily of these books is gone at once. I pre- 
sume to think oUierwise. The genuineness of thesOi 
books (in the judgment of those who say that they 
were written hy these audiors) will certainly be> 
gone ; but their aulhenticy may remain ; tliey may^ 
still contain a true account of real transaction^ 
though the names of the writers of them should bei 
found to be different from what they are generally 
esteemed to be. 

Had, indeed, Moses said (liat he wrote the first 
five books of the Bible ; and had Joshua and' 
Samuel said that they wrote the books which 
rcspectireiy allribuled to them ; and had it beeiL 
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found, that Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, did not 
\nite these books ; then, I grant, the authority of 
the whole would have been gone at once ; these 
men would have been found liars, as to the genu- 
ineness of the books ; and this proof of their want 
of veracity, in one point, would have invalidated 
their testimony in every other : these books would 
have been jusdy stigmatized, as neither genuine nor 
authentic. 

An history may be true, though it should not 
only be ascribed to a wrong author, but though the ' 
author of it should not be known ; anonymous tes- 
timony does not destroy the reality of facts, wheth- 
er natural or miraculous. Had Lord Clarendon 
published his History of the Rebellion, without 
prefixing his name to it ; or had the history of Ti- 
tus* Livius come down to us, under the name of Va- 
lerius Flaccus, or Valerius Maxim us ; the facts men- 
tioned in these histories would have been equally 
certain. 

As to your assertion, that the miracles recorded 
in Tacitus, and in other profane histories, are quite 
as well authenticated as those of the Bible — it, be- 
ing a mere assertion, destitute of proof, may be 
properly answered by a contrary assertion. I take 
the liberty then to say, that the evidence for the 
miracles recorded in the Bible is, both in kind and 
degree, so greatly superior to that for the prodigies 
mentioned by Livy, or the miracles related by 
Tacitus, as to justify us in giving credit to the one 
as the work of God, and in withholding it from the 
other as the effect of superstitition and imposture. 
This method of derogating from the credibility of 



Christianity, by opposing to the miracles of our Sa- 
viour, the tricks of ancient impostors, seems to have 
originated with Hierocles in the fourth century; 
and ic has been adopted by unbelievers from that 
time to this; with ibis difference, indeed, that the 
heathens of the third and fourdi century admitted 
that Jesus wrought miracles; but lest that admis- 
sion should have compelled diem to abandon thar 
gods and become Chrislians, they said, that their 
Apollonias, their Jipuleiiu, their Ariiteas, did as 
great : whilst modern deists deny tlie fact of Jesus 
having ever wrought a miracle. And they have 
some reason for this proceeding : they are sensible 
that the gospel miracles are so different, in all their 
circumstances, from those related in pagan story, 
that, if they admit them to have been performed, 
they must admit Chrfstianiiy to be true ; hence 
-~they have fabricated a kind of deistical axiom — 
that no human testimony can establish ihe credibiU- 
h' of a miracle. — This, though it has been a hun- 
dred times refuted, is still insisted upon, as if its' 
truth had never been questioned, and could not be 
disproved. 

You " proceed to examine the authenticity of 
the Bible ; and you begin, you say, with what are 
called the five books of Moses — Genesis, Exodus,- 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Your irt-. 
tention, you profess, is to show that these books are 
spurious, and that Moses is not t!ie author of ihem^ 
and still farther, that they were not written in tWj 
time of Moses, nor till several hundred years after^j 
wards ; that they are no other than an attempM " 
history of die hfe of Moses, and of ibt; limes 
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whidi he is said to have lived, and also of the times 
prior thereto, written by some very ignorant and 
stupid pretender to authorship, several hundred 
years after the death of Moses." In this passage 
the utmost force of your attack on the authority of 
the five books of Moses is clearly stated. You are 
not the first who has started this difficulty ; it is a 
difficulty, indeed, of modem date ; having not been 
beard of, either in the synagogue, or out of it, till 
the twelfth century. About diat time Aben Ezra^ 
a Jew of great emdition, noticed some passages, 
(the same which you have brought forward) in the 
first five books of the Bible, which he tiiought had 
not been written by Moses, but inserted by some 
person after the death of Moses. But he was far 
fit)ni maintaining, as you do, that these books were 
written by some ignorant and stupid pretender to 
authorship, many hundred years after the death of 
Moses. Hobbes contends, diat the books of Moses 
are so called, not from their having been written by 
Moses, but from their containing an account of 
Moses. Spinoza supported the same opinion ; and 
Le Clerc, a very able theological critic of the last 
and present century, once entertained the same no- 
tion. You see that this fancy has had some pa- 
trons before you ; the merit or the demerit, the sa- 
Scity or the temerity of having asserted, that 
OSes is not the author of the Pentateuch is not 
exclu^vely yours. Le ClerCj indeed, you must 
not boast of. When his judgment was matured by 
age, he was ashamed of what he had written on 
tiie subject in his younger years. He made a pub- 
lb recantation of Ms error, by annexing to his com- 
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ing Moses, the author of ihe Pentateuch, and his 
design in composing it. If in your future life you 
should chance to change your opinion on the sub- 
ject, it will he an honour to your character to emu- 
late the integrity, and to imitate the example of 
Le Ckrc. The Bible is not the only book which 
has undergone the fate of heing reprobated as spu- 
rious, after it had been received as genuine and 
authentic for many ages. It has been maintained 
that the history of Herodotus was written in the 
time of Constanline; and that the classics are 
forgeries of the thirteenth or fourieentii century. 
These extravagant reveries amused the world at 
the time of their publication, and have long since 
sunk into oblivion. You esteem all prophets to he 
such lying rascals, that I dare not venture to pre- 
dict the fate of your book, 

Before you produce your main objections to lie 
genuineness of the hooks of Moses, you asser^ 
tliat " there is no affirmative evidence iliat Moses 
is the author of them." What ! no affirnaalive evi- 
dence ! In the eleventh century Maimonides drew 
up a confession of faith for the Jews, which all of 
them at this day admit j it consists of only thirteen 
articles ; and two of tliem have respect to Moses ; 
one affirming tiie authenticity, the other the genu- 
ineness of his books. — The doctrine and prophecy 
of Moses is true — The law that we have was given 
by Moses. Tiiis is the faith of the Jews at presenl; 
and has been dicir faith ever since the destruclioQ 
of their city and temple : it was their faith in the 
tjrae when the authors of the New Testamei' 
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wrote J it was their faith during their captivity in 
Babylon ; in the time of their kings and judges ; 
and no period can be shown, from the age of Moses 
to the present hour, in which it was not their faith. — 
Is this no affirmative evidence ? I cannot desire a 
stronger. Josephusj in his book against Apion, 
writes thus : " We have only two and twenty 
books which are to be believed as of divine au- 
thority, and which comprehend the history of all 
ages ; five belong to Moses, which contain the 
original of man, and the tradition of the succession 
of generations, down to his death, which takes in a 
compass of. about three thousand years." Do you 
consider this as no affirmative evidence ? Why 
should I mention Juvenal speaking of the volume 
which Moses had written ? Why enumerate a long 
list of profane authors, all bearing testimony to the 
fact of Moses b^ing the leader and the law-giver of 
the Jewish nation ? and if a law-giver, surely a 
writer of the laws. But what says the Bible ? In 
Exodus it says, " Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord, and took the book of the covenant, and read 
m the audience of the people." In Deuteronomy 
it says, *^ And it came to pass, when Moses had 
made an end of writing the words of this law in a 
book, until they were finished, (this surely imports 
the finishing a laboridbs work,) that Moses com- 
manded the Levites which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, sajring. Take this book of 
the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be there 
for a witness against thee." This is said in Deu- 
teronomy, which is a kind of repetition, or abridg- 



ment of the four preceding books; and it is well 
known that the Jews gave the name of the Law lo 
the first five books of the Old Testament. What 
possible doubt can there be that Moses wrote the 
books ill question ? 1 could accumulate many 
other passages from the scriptures to this purpose j 
but if what I have advanced will not convince you 
that there is affirmative evidence, and of ihe strong- 
est kind, for Moses being the author of these books, 
nothing that I can advance will convince you. 

What if I should grant all you undertake to 
prove (the stupidity and ignorance of the writer 
excepted) ? What if I should admit, that Samuelf 
or Ezra, or some othor learned Jew, composed 
these books, from public records, many years after 
the death of Moses ? Will it follow, that there was 
no truth in them ? According lo my logic, it will 
only follow, that they are not genuine books ; eve- 
ry fact recorded in them may be true, whenever, 
or by whomsoever they were written. It cannot 
be said that the Jews had no public records ; ihe 
Bible furnishes abundance of proof to the contrary. 
I by no means admit, that these books, as to the 
I main part of them, were not written by Moses ; 
I but I do contend, that a book may contain a true 
I history, diough we know not the author of it ; or 
I though we may be mistakeil in ascribing it to a 
' wrong author. 

t The first argument you produce against Moses 

I being the author of these books is so old, that I do 
I not know its original author ; and it is so miserable 
' an one, that I wonder you should adopt it — " These 
Aoois cannot be written by Moses, because I hey 
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are wrote in the third person ; it is always, The 
Lord said unto Moses, or Moses said unto the 
Lord. This, you say, is the style and manner that 
historians use in speaking of the person whose 
lives and actions they are writing." This obser- 
vation is true, but it does not extend far enough ; 
for this is the style and manner, not only of histo- 
rians writing of other persons, but of eminent men, 
such as Xenophon and Josephus, writing of them- 
selves. If General Washington should write the 
history of the American war, and should, from his 
great modesty, speak of himself in the third person, 
would you think it reasonable that, two or three 
thousand years hence, any person should, on that 
account, contend, that the history was not true ? 
Ctesar writes of himself in the third person — it is 
always, Caesar made a speech, or a speech was 
made to Caesar ; Caesar crossed the Rhine, Caesar 
mvaded Britain ; but every school-boy knows, that 
this circumstance cannot be adduced as a serious 
argument against Caesar's being the author of his 
own commentaries. 

But Moses, you urge, cannot be the author of 
the book of Numbers, because he says of himself, 
" that Moses was a very meek man, above all the 
men that were on the face of the earth." If he 
said this of himself, he was, you say, " a vain 
and arrogant coxcomb, (such is your phrase I) and 
unworthy of credit ; and if he did not say it, the 
hooks are without authority." This your dilemma 
is perfectly harmless ; it has not an horn to hurt 
the weakest logician. If Moses did not write this 
little verse, if it was inserted by Samuel, or anv of 
3 
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vered his memory, will it follow that he did not 
write any other part of the book of Numbers ? Or 
if he (lid not write any part of the book of Num- 
bers, will it follow that he did not write any of tha 
I other books of which he is usually reputed the au- 

^lhor ? And if he did write this of himsslf, he was 
justiGed by the occasion which extorted from him 
this commendation. Had this expression been 
' written in a modern style and manner, it would 
t probably have given you no offence. For who 
would be so fastidious as to find fault with an illus- 
trious man, who, being calumniated by his nearest 
! relations, as guilty of pride, and fond of power, 
t should vindicate his character by saying, My tem- 
per was naturally as meek and unassuming as that 
I of any man upon earth? There are occasions, in 
} which a modest man, who speaks truly, may speak 
I proudly of himself, without forfeiting his general 
I character ; and there is no occasion, which either 
' more requires, or more excuses this conduct, thaii,' 
'■ — -^when he is repelling the foul and envious aspersioosj 
of those who both knew his character and haJ ex-' 
L perieuced his kindness : and in that predicament. 
[ stood Aaron and Miriam, the accusers of Mosea... 
" You yourself have, probably, feh the sting of 
! calumny, and have been anxious to remove tha' 
impression. I do not call you a vain and arrogant 
i coxcomb for vindicating your character, when in.' 
[ the latter part of this very work you boast, and I 
r hope truly, " that the man does not exist that caa 
r say I have persecuted him, or any man, or any sot 
I of men, in the American revolution, or in ths 
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French revolution ; or that I have in any case re- 
turned evil for evil." I know not what kings and 
priests may say to this ; you may not have return- 
ed to them evil for evil, because they never, I be- 
lieve, did you any harm ; but you have done them 
all the harm^ you could, and that without provo- 
cation. 

I think it needless to notice your observation up- 
on what you call the dramatic style of Deuterono* 
my ; it is an ill-founded hypothesis. You might as 
well ask, where the author of Caesar's commenta- 
ries got the speeches of Caesar, as wherie the author 
of Deuteronomy got the speeches of Moses. But 
your argument, that Moses was not the author of 
Deuteronomy, because the reason given in that 
book for the observation of the sabbath is different 
from that given in Exodus, merits a reply. 

You need not be told that the very name of this 
book imports, in Greek, a repetition of a law ; and 
that the Hebrew doctors have called it by a word 
of the same meaning. In the fifth verse of the first 
chapter it is said in our Bibles, '' Moses began to 
declare this law ; " but the Hebrew words, more 
properly translated, import that Moses " began, or 
determined, to explain the law." This is no shift 
of mine to get over a difficulty ; the words are so 
rendered in most of the ancient versions, and by 
Fagius^ Vetablus, and Le Clerc, men eminently 
skilled in the Hebrew language. This repetition 
and explanation of the law, was a wise and benevo- 
lent proceeding in Moses ; that those who were 
either not bom or were mere infants, when it was 
first (forQr years before) delivered in Horeb, might 
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Moses their leader was soon to be talten from them, 
and tbey were about to be settled in the midst of 
nations given to idolatry and sunk in vice. Now 
where is the wonder, that some variations, and 
Sonne additions should be made to a law, when m 
legislator thinks fit to republish it many years after 
its 6rst promulgation r' 

With respect to the sabbath, tlie learned are di- 
vided in opinion concerning its origin ; some cod- 
tending that it- was sanctified from the creation of 
the world j that it was observed by the patriarchi 
before the flood ; that it was neglected by the Is- 
raelites during (heir bondage in Egypt ; revived (Hi 
the falling of manna in the wilderness ; and enjoio- 
ed as a positive law at Sinai. Others esteem it| 
institution to have been no older than the age of 
Moses ; and argue, that what is said of the sancliQr. 
cation of the sabbath in the book of Genesis, is said 
by way of anticipation. There may be truth ia 
both these accounts. To me it is probable, that 
the memory of the creation was handed down from 
Adam to all his posterity : and tliat the seveotll' 
day was, for a long time, held sacred by all na- 
tions in commemoration of that event j but that tha , 
peculiar rigidness of its observance was enjoined 
by Moses to the Israelites alone. As to thei'e be- 
ing two reasons given for its being kept holy, — on^ . 
that on that day God rested from the work of crea-^ 
tion — the other, that on that day God had given theiqj 
rest from the servitude of Egypt — I see no contra- 
diction in the accounts. If a man, in writing the. 
history of England, should inform his readers, that 
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the parliament had ordered die fifth of November 
to be kept holy, because on that day Grod had de- 
livered the nation from a bloody-intended massacre 
by gunpowder ; and if, in another part of his histo- 
ry, he should assign the deliverance of our church 
and nation from popery and arbitrary power, by the 
arrival of King William, as a reason for its being 
kept holy ; would any one contend, that he was 
not justified in both these ways of expression, or 
that we^djight from thence to conclude, that he was 
not the iati^or of them both ? 

You think " that law in Deuteronomy inhuman 
and brutal, which authorizes parents, the father and 
the mother, to bring their own children to have 
them stoned to death for what it is pleased to call 
stubbornness." You are aware, I suppose, that 
paternal power, amongst the Romans^ the Gaulsj 
the Persians^ and other nations, was of the most 
arbitrary kind j that it extended to the taking away 
the life of the child. I do not know whether the 
Israelites in the time of Moses exercised this pa- 
ternal power ; it was not a custom adopted by all 
nations, but it was by many ; and in the infancy of 
society, before individual families had coalesced 
into communities, it was probably very general. 
Now Moses, by this law, which you esteem brutal 
and inhuman, hindered such an extravagant power 
from being either introduced or exercised amongst 
the Israelites. This law is so far from counte- 
nancing the arbitrary power of a father over the 
life of his child, that it takes from him the power 
of accusing the child before a magistrate — the 
father and the mother of the child must agree in 
3* 
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bringing the child to judgment — and it is not by 
their united will that the child was to be condemn- 
ed to death ; the elders of the city were to judg€ 
whether the accusation was true ; and the accusa- 
tion was to be not merely, as you insinuate, that 
the child was stubborn, but tliat he was '< stubborn 
and rebellious, a glutton and a drunkard." Con- 
sidered in this light, you must allow the law to have 
been an humane restriction of a power improper to 
to be lodged with any parent. 

That you may abuse the priests, you abandon 
your subject. " Priests," you say, "preach up Deu- 
teronomy, for Deuteronomy preaches up tythes." 
I do not know Ihat priests preach up Deuteronomyi 
more than they preach up other books of scripture 5 
but I do know that tythes are not preached up in 
Deuteronomy, more than in Leviticus, in Numbers, 
in Chronicles, in Malachi, in the l^w, the history, 
and the prophets of the Jewish nation. You go 
on — " it is from this book, chap, xxv; i^r. 4, tbey 
have taken the phrase, and applied il to tything, 
^ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn } ' and that this might not escape ob- 
servation, they have noted it in the table of con- 
tents a^ the head of the chapter, though it is only a 
single verse of less than two lines. O priests ! 
priests ! ye are willing to be compared to an os 
for the sake of tythes ! " I cannot call tliis, reason- 
ing, and I will not pollute my page by giving it a 
propefr appellation. Had the table of contents, in- 
stead of simply saying, the ox is not to be muzzled, 
said, tythes enjoined, or priests to be maintained, 
there would have been a little ground for your cen- 
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sure. Whoever noted this phrase at the head of 
the chapter, had better reason for doing it, than you 
I have attributed to tbem. They did-it, because St 
' Paul had quoted it, when he was proving to the 
I Corinthians, that they who preached the gospel had 
a right to live by the gospel j it was Paul, and not 
the priests, who first applied this phrase to tything. 
St Paul, indeed, did not avail himself of the right 
he contended for ; he was not, therefore, interested 
in what he said. The reason, on which he grounds 
the right, is not merely this quotation, which you 
ridicule ; nor the appointment of the law of Moses, 
which you think fabulous ; nor the injunction of 
Jesus, which you despise ; no, it is a reason found- 
ed in the nature of things, and which no philoso- 
pher, no unbeliever, no man of common ^ense can 
deny to be a solid reason ; it amounts to this, tliat 
" the labourer is worthy of his hire." Nothing is 
so much a maa's own, as his labour and ingenuity ; 
and it is entirely* consonant to the law of nature, 
that by the innocent use of these he should provide 
for his subsistence. Husbandmen, artists, soldiers, 
physicians, lawyers, all let out their labour and tal- 
lents for a stipulated reward : why may not a priest 
do the same ? Some accounts of you have been 
published in England; but, conceiving them to 
have proceeded from a design to injure your cha- 
racter, I never read them. 1 know nothing of your 
parentage, your education, or condition in life. You 
may have been elevated, by your birth, above the 
necessity of acquiring the means of sustaining life 
by the labour either of hand or head : if this be the 
case, you ought not to despise those who have 
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come into the world in less favorable circ 
stances. If your origin has been less fortui 
you must have supported yourself, either by ma 
labour, or the exercise of your genius. Why sh 
you think that conduct disreputable in priests, v, 
you probably consider as laudable in yourself 
know not whether you have not as great a di 
of kings as of priests ; but that you maj 
induced to think more favorably of men of my 
fession, I will just mention to you that the 
ment of tythes is no new institution, but that 
were paid in the most ancient times, not to pi 
only, but to kings. I could give you an bun 
instances of this : two may be sufBcient. Abri 
paid tythes to the king of Salem, four hundred 3 
before th^ law of Moses was given. The kingo 
lem was priest also of the most high God. Pr 
you see, existed in the world, and were held in 
estimation, for kings were priests, long before thi 
postures, as you esteem them, of the Jewish 
Christian dispensations were heard of. But a: 
instance is taken from a book which you cal 
book of contradictions and lies," the Bible ; ] 
give your another, from a book, to the author! 
which, as it is written by a profane author 
probably will not object. Dio^nes Laerth 
his life of Solon, cites a letter oirisistratus tc 
lawgiver, in which he says, " I Pisistratus, th( 
rant, am contented with the stipends which 
paid to those who reigned before me ; the p( 
of Athens set apart a tenth of the fruits of their 
not for my private use, but to be expended ii 
public sacrifices, and for the general good." 
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Having done with what you caJI the grammati- 
cal evidence that Moses was not the author of the 
books attributed to him, you come to your historical 
and chronological evidence ; and you begin with 
Genesis. Your first argument is taken from the 
jungle word Dan being found in Genesis, when 
it appears from the book of Judges, that the town 
of Laish was not called Dan tiH above three hun- 
dred and thirty years after the death of Moses ; 
therefore the writer of Genesis, you conclude, must 
have lived after the town of Laish had the name of 
Dan given to it. Lest this objection should not be 
obvious enough to a common capacity, you illus- 
trate it in the following manuer ; " Havre-de-Grace 
was called Havre-Marat in 1793 ; should then any 
dateless writing be found, in after times, with the 
name of Havre-Marat, it would be certain evidence 
that such a writing could not have been written till 
after the year 1793." This is a wrong conclusion. 
Suppose some hot republican should at this day 
publish a new edition of any old history of France, 
and instead of Havre-de-Grace should write Havre- 
Marat ; and that two or three thousand years hence, 
a man, like yourself, should, on that account, reject 
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the whole history as spurious, would he be justif 
in so doing : Would it not be reasonable to 
him — that the name Havre-Marat had been inse 
ed, not by the original author of the history, but 
a subsequent editor of it ; and to refer him, fo: 
proof of the genuineness of the book, to the te 
raony of the whole French nation ? This supp 
tion so obviously applies to your difficulty, th; 
cannot but recommend it to your impartfal attenti 
But if this solution does not please you, I desir 
may be proved, that the Dan, mentioned in Gre 
sis, was the same town as the Dan, mentionec 
Judges. I desire, further, to have it proved, that 
Dan, mentioned in Genesis, was the name ( 
town, and not of a river. It is merely said — Al: 
bam pursued the enemies of Lot, to Dan. Noi 
river was full as likely as a town to stop a purs 
Lot J we know, was settled in the plain of Jorda 
and Jordan, we know, was composed of the uni 
streams of two rivers, called Jor and Dan. 

Your next difficulty respects its being said in i 
nesis — " These are tfie kings that reigned in Ec 
beforp there reigned any king over the childrei 
Israel : — this passage could only have been writi 
you say, (and I thiAk you say rightly), after the i 
king be^an to reign over Israel ; so far from be 
written by Moses, it could not have been wril 
till the time of Saul at the least." 1 admit this 
ference, but I deny its application. A smaU addii 
to a book does not destroy either the genuinenesi 
the authenticity of the whole book. I am not 
norant of the manner in which commentators h 
answered this objectioQ of Spinoza, vidthout mail 
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the tx)ncession which I have made ; but I have no 
scruple in admitting, that the passage in question, 
consisting of nine"^ verses, containing the genealogy 
of some kings of Edom, might have been inserted 
in the book of Genesis, after the book of Chroni- 
cles (which was called in Greek by a name import- 
ing that it contained things left out in other books) 
was written. The learned have shewn, that inter- 
polations have happened to other books ; but these 
insertions by other hands have never been consider- 
ed as invalidating the authority of those books. 

Take away from Genesis," you say, " the belief 
that Moses was the author, on which only the 
strange belief that it is the word of God has stood, 
and there remains nothing of Genesis but an anony- 
mous book of stories, fables, traditionary or invent- 
ed absurdities, or of downright lies." What ! is it 
a story then, that the world had a beginning, and 
that the author of it was God f If you deem this a 
story, I am not disputing with a deistical philoscK 
pher, but with an atheistic madman.^ Is it a story, 
that our first parents fell from a paradisiacal state — 
that this earth was destroyed by a deluge — that 
Noah and his family were preserved in the ark, 
and that the world has been re-peopled by his de- 
scendants f — Look into a book so common that al- 
most every body has it, and so excellent that no 
person ought to be without it — Grotius on the truth 
of the christian religion — and you will there meet 
with abundant testimony to the truth of all the prin- 
cipal facts recorded in Genesis. The testimony is 
not that of Jews, Christians, and priests ; it is the 
testimoDy of the philosophersi historians, and poets 
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of antiquity. The oldest book in the world is 
nesis ; and it is remarkable that those books w-l^v?/ 
come nearest to it in age, are those which nnah 
either the nwst distinct mention, or the most evideo 
allusion to the facts related in Genesis concemin} 
the formation of the world from a chaotic mass, tb 
primeval innocence and subsequent fall of man, tb 
longevity of mankind in the first ages of the world 
the depravity of the antediluvians, and the destnK^[j5 
tion of the world. Read the tenth chapter of Genev^ 
sis — It may appear to you to contain nothing but a^ 
uninteresting narration of the descendants of Shem^ 
Ham, and Japheih ; a mere fable, an invented ab- 
surdity, a downright lie. No, sir, it is one of the 
most valuable, and the niost venerable records of 
antiquity. It explains what all profane historians 
were ignorant of — the origin of nations. Had it 
told us, as other books do, that one nation sprung 
out of the earth they inhabited ; another from a 
cricket or a grasshopper ; another from ah oak ; 
another from a mushroom ; another from a dragon's 
tooth ; then indeed it would have merited the ap- 
pellation you, with so much temerity, bestow upon 
it. Instead of these - absurdities, it gives such an 
account of peopling the earth after the deluge, as 
no other book in the world ever did give ; and the 
truth of which all other books in the world, which 
contain any thing on the subject, confirm. The 
last verse of the chapter says, " These are the fa- 
milies of the sons of Noah, after their generations, 
in their nations : and by these were the nations di- 
vided in the earth, after the flood." It would re- 
quire great learning to trace out, precisely, either 
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the actual situation of all the countries in which 
these founders of empires settled, or to ascertain the 
extent of their dominions. This, however, has been 
done by various authors, to the sausfaction of all 
competent judges ; so much at least to my satisfac- 
tion, that had I no other proof of the authenticity of 
Genesis, I should consider this as sufficient. But, 
without the aid of learning, any man who can barely 
read his Bible, and has but heard of such people as 
the Assyrians^ the Etamiies^ the Lydtansy the 
Medesj the loniansj the ThracianSf will readily 
acknowledge that they had Assur^ and JBZam, and 
JLikf, and Madai, and Javarty and Ttras^ grand- 
sons of J^oah, for their respective founders ; and 
knowing this, he will not, I hope, part with his 
Bible, as a system of fables. I am no enemy to 
philosophy ; but when philosophy would rob me of 
my Bible, I must say of it, as Cicero said of the 
twelve tables, — ^This little book alone exceeds the 
libraries of all the philosophers in the weight of its 
authority, and in the extent of its utility. 

From the abuse of the Bible, you proceed to 
that of Moses, and again bring forward the subject 
of his wars in the land of Canaan. There are 
many men who look upon all war (would to God 
that all men saw it in the same light) with extreme 
abhorrence, as afflicting mankind with calamides not 
necessary, shocking to humanity, and repugnant to 
reason. But is it repugnant to reason that God 
should, by an express act of his Providence, de- 
stroy a wicked nation ? I am fond of considering 
the goodness of God as the leading principle of his 
Conduct towards raankiiul, of considering his justice 

4 



as subservient to his mercy. He punishes individ- 
uals and nations with the rod of his wrath ; but I am 

persuaded that all his punishments originate ia has 
abhorrence of sin ; are calculated to lessen its influ- 
ence : and are proofs of his goodness j inasmuch 
as it may not be possible for Omnipotence itself to 
communicate supreme happiness to the human race, 
whilst they continue servants of sin. The destruo 
tion of the Cauaanites exhibits to all nations, in all 
ages, a signal proof of God's displeasure against sin; 
it has been to lithers, and it is to ourselves, a bene- 
volent warning. Moses would have been the wretch 
you represent him, had he acted by his own au- 
thority alone ; but you may as reasonably attribute 
cruelty and murder to the judge of the land in con- 
demning criminals to death, as butchery and massa- 
cre to Moses in executing the command of God. 

The Midianites, through the counsel of Balaam, 
and by the vicious instrumentality of their women, 
had seduced a part of the Israelites to idolatry ; to 
the impure worship of their infamous god Baalpeor: 
for this offence, twenty-four thousand Israelites had 
perished in a plague from heaven, and Moses re- 
ceived a command from God " to smite the Mid- 
ianites who had beguiled the people. An army was 
equipped, and sent against Midian. When the ar- 
my returned victorious, Moses and the princes of 
the congregation, went to meet it ; " and Moses was 
wroth with the officers," He observed the women 
cEptives, and he asked with astonishment, " Have 
ye saved all the women alive ? Behold, these caus- 
ed the children of Israel, through the counsel of 
JBdaBin, to commit trespass against the Lord ia the 
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matter of Peor, and there was a plague among the 
congregation." He then gave an order that the 
boys and the women should be put to death, but 
that the young maidens should be kept alive 'for 
themselves. I see nothing in this proceeding, but 
good policy, combined with mercy. The young 
men might have become dangerous avengers of 
what they would esteem their country's wrongs; 
the mothers might have again allurejd the Israehtes 
to the love of licentious pleasures, and the practice 
of idolatry, and brought another plague upon the 
congregation ; but the young maidens not being 
polluted by the flagitious habits of their noothers, 
nor likely to create disturbance by rebellion, were 
kept alive. You give a different turn to the mat- 
ter; you say "that thirty-two thousand women- 
children were consigned to debauchery by the order 
of Moses." Prove this and I will allow that Moses 
was the horrid monster you make him — prove this, 
and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it — 
" a book of lies, wickedness, and blasphemy" — 
prove thb, or excuse ray warmth if 1 say to you, as 
Paul said to Elymiis the sorcerer, who sought to 
turn away Sergius Paulus from the faith, " O full 
of all subdety and of all mischief, thou child of the 
devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord f" I 
did not when I began these letters, think that I 
should have been moved to this severity of rebuke, 
by any thing you could jfiBve written ; but when so 
gross a misrepresentation is made of God's pro- 
ceedings, coolness would be a crime. The wo- 
men-children were not reserved fot ^JBaY^\'^^A^ ^ 
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p debauchery, but of slavery ; a custom abborreDt 
I from our maoiiers, but every where practised in 
[ former limes, and still practised in countries where 
the benignity of the christian religion has not soft- 
ened the ferocity of human nature. You here ad- 
mit a part of the account given iu the Bible respect- 
ing ihe espedtiion against Midian to be a true ac- 
count ; it is not unreasonable to desire that you 
will admit the whole, or show sufficient reason why 
you admit one part, and reject the other. I wiu 
mention the part to which you have paid no atten- 
, tion. The Israelitish army consisted but of twelve 
thousand men, a mere handful when opposed to tiie 
I people of Midian ; yet, when the officers mads a 
I muster of their troops after their return from the 
t war, tbey found they had not lost a single man I 
I This circumstance struck them as so decisive an 
evidence of God's interposition, that out of the spoib 
they had taken, ihey offered " an oblation to the 
Lord, an atonement for their souls." Do but 
believe what the captains of thousands, and the cap* 
taius of hundreds, behoved at the time when thi 
things happened, and we shall never more hear 
your objections to the Bible, from its account of 
wars of Moses. 

Youproduce two or three other objections respect- 
ing the genuineness of the first five booksof the Bible^ 
I cannot stop to notice them : every commentator 
answers them in a manner suited to the apprehen- 
sion of even a mere English reader. Yon calcu- 
kle, to the thousandth part of an inch, the length of 
the iron bed of Og the king of Bashan ; but 
do not prov^ that the bed was too big for the ' 




or that a Patagonian would have been lost in it. 
You make no allowance for the §ize of a royal bed ; 
nor ever suspect that king Og might have been pos- 
sessed with the same kind of vanity, which occu- 
pied the mind of king Alexander, when he ordered 
his soldiers to enlarge the size of their beds, that 
they might give the Indians, in succeeding ages, a 
great idea of the prodigious stature of a Macedo- 
nian. In many parts of your work you speak much 
in commendation of science. I join with you in 
every commendation you can give it: but you 
speak of it in such a manner as gives room to be- 
lieve, that you are a great proficient in it ; if this be 
the case, I would recommend a problem to your 
attention, the solution of which you will readily al- 
low to be far above the powers of a man conversant 
only, as you represent priests and bishops to be, in 
Ate, luBCj hoc. The problem is this — to determine 
the height to which a human body, preserving its 
similarity of figure, may be augmented, before it 
will perish by its own weight. When you have 
solved this problem, we shall know whether the bed 
of the king of Bashan was too big for any giant ; 
whether the existence of a man twelve or fifteen 
feet high is in the nature of things impossible. My 
philosophy teaches me to doubt of many things ; 
but it does not teach me to reject every testimony 
which is opposite to my experience : had I been 
bom in Shetland, I could, on proper testimony, 
have believed in the existence of the Lincolnshire 
ox, or of the largest dray-horse in London ; though 
the oxen and horses in Shetland had not been big«> 
Eer than mastiffi;. 
* 4* 
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Having finished your objections to the genuine- 
ness of the books of Moses, you proceed to your 
remarks on the book of Joshua ; and from its in- 
ternal evidence, you endeavour to prove, that this 
book was not written by Joshua — ^What then? 
what is your conclusion ? — " that it is anonymous, 
and without authority." Stop a little ; your con- 
clusion is not connected with your premises ; your 
friend Euclid would have been ashamed of it. 
"Anonymous, and therefore without authority!" 
I have noticed this solecism before ; but as you 
frequently bring it forward, and, indeed, your book 
stands much in need of it, I will submit to your 
consideration another observation on the subject. 
The book called Fleta is anonymous ; but it is not 
on that account without authority. Domesday 
book is anonymous, and was written above seven 
hundred years ago ; yet our courts of law do not 
hold it to be without authority, as to the facts re- 
lated in it. Yes, ybu will say, but this book has 
been preserve^ with singular care amongst the 
records of the nation. And who told you that the 
Jews had no records, or that they did not preserve 
them with singular care ? Josephus says the con- 
trary : and, in the Bible itself, an appeal is made 
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to many books, which have perished : such as the 
book of Jasher, the book of Nathan, of Abijah, of 
Iddo, of Jehu, of natural history by Solomon, of the 
acts of Manasseh, and others which might be men- 
tioned. If any one, having access to the journals 
of the Lords and Commons, to the books of the 
treasury, war-office, privy council, and other pub- 
lic documents, should at this day write an history 
of the reignr of George the first and second, and 
should publish it without his name, would any man, 
three or four hundreds or thousands of years hence, 
question the authority of that book, when he knew 
that the whole British nation had received it as an 
authentic book from the time of its first publication 
to the age in which he lived f This supposition is 
in point. The books of the Old Testament were 
composed from the records of the Jewish nation, 
and they have been received as true by that nation, 
irom the time in which they were written to the 
present day. Dodsley's Annual Register is an anony- 
mous book, we only know the name of its editor ; 
the New Annual Register is an anonymous book ; 
the Reviews are anonymous books ; but do we, or 
will our posterity, esteem these books of no authori- 
ty f On the contrary, they are admitted at present, 
and will be received in after ages, as authoritative 
records of the civil, military, and literary history of 
En^and and of Europe. So litde foundation is there 
for our being startled by your assertion, " It is 
anonymous and without authority." 

If 1 am right in this reasoning (and I protest to 
you that I do not see any error in jt,) all thfe argu- 
ments you adduce in proof that the book of Joshua 
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was not wrinea by Joshua, nor that of Samuel by 
Samuel, are notliing to the purpose for which you 
have brought thena forward ; these books aiay be 
books of authority, though all you advance against 
the geouineness of them should be granted. No 
article of faith is injured by allowing tliat there is no 
such positive prooi, when or by whoiti Uiese, aad 
some other books of holy scripture, were writteo, 
— «s to exclude all possibility of doubt and caviL- 
There is no necessity, indeed, to allow this. The 
chronological and hislorical difficulties, which otlieis 
before you have produced, have been answered, 
and as lo the greatest part of them, so well answer- 
ed, that I will not waste ibe reader's time by en- 
tering into a particular examination of tbera. 

You make yourself merry with what you call the 
tale of the sun standing still upon mount Gibeon, 
and the moon in ibe valley of Ajalon ; and you say 
that " the story detects itself, because there is not a 
nation in the world that knows any ihifig about it." 
How can you expect that there should, when there 
is not a nation in the world whose annals reach this 
era by many hundred years ? It happens, however, 
that you are probably mistaken as to the fact ; a 
confused tradition concerning this miracle, and a 
similar one in die time of Ahaz, when the sun went 
back ten degrees, has been preserved amongst one 
of the most ancient nations, as we are informed by 
one of the most ancient historians. Herodotus, in 
his Euterpe, speaking of the Egyptian priests, saye^ 
" They told me that the sun had four times devia- 
ted from his course, having twice risen where fas 
uniformiy goes down, and twice gone down where 
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be uniformly rises. This however had produced 
no alteration in the climate of Egypt ; the fruits of 
the earth, and the phenomena of the Nile had al- 
ways been the same." (Beloe's Transl.) The last 
part of this observation coniSrms the conjecture, 
that thb account of the Egyptian priests had a re- 
ference to the two miracles respecting the sun men- 
tione.d in scripture ; for they were not of that kind, 
which could introduce any change in climates or 
seasons. You would have beto contented to admit 
the account of this miracle as a fine piece of poeti- 
cal imagery ; you may have seen some Jewish doc- 
tors, and some christian commentators, who consid- 
er it as such ; but improperly in my opinion. I 
think it idle, at least, if not impious, to undertake to 
explain how the miracle was performed ; but one 
who is not able to explain the mode of doing a thing, 
argues ill if he thence infers that the thing was not 
done* We are perfectly ignorant how the sun was 
formed, how the planets were projected at the crea- 
tion, how they are still retained in their orbits by 
the power of gravity ; but we admit, notwithstand- 
ing, that the sun was formed, that the planets were 
then projected, and that they are still retained in 
dieir orbits. The machine of the universe is in the 
hand of God ; he can stop the motion of any part, 
or of the whole of it, with less trouble and less dan- 
ger of injuring it, than you can stop your watch. 
In testimony of the reality of the mirs^cle, the author 
of the book says — " Is not this written in the book 
ofJasherf" No author in his senses would have 
appealed, in proof of his veracity, to a book which 
did not exist, or in attestation of a fact which, though 
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it did exisl, was not recorded in it ; we may safely 
therefore cooclude, that, at the lime the book of 
Joshua was written, there was such a book as lh8 
book of Jasher, and that the miracle of the sun's 
standing still was recorded in that book- But this 
observation, you will say, does not prove the fact of 
the sun's having stood still : I have not produced it 
as a proof of ibat fact ; but it proves that the author 
of tbe book of Joshua believed the fact, that the i 
people of Israel admitted the authority of the book 
of Jasher. An appeal to a fabulous book would 
have been as senseless an insult upon their under- 
standing, as it would have been to ours, had Rapia 
appealed lo the Arabian Night's Entertainment, as 
aproofof the battle of Hastings. 

I cannot attribute much weight to your argument 
against the genuineness of tlie book of Joshua, from 
i\3 being said that, " Joshua burned Ai, and made 
it an heap for ever, even a desolation unto this day." 
Joshua lived twenty-four years after the burning of 
Ai : and if he wrote his history in the latter part of 
his life, what absurdity is there in saying, Ai is still 
in ruins, or Ai is in ruins to this very day? A 
young man, who had seen the heads of the rebels, 
in forty-five, when they were first stuck upon poles 
at Temple-Bar, might, twenty years afterwards, in 
attestation of his veracity in speaking of the fact, 
_ have justly said — and they are there to ibis very 
day. Whoever wrote the gospel of St. Matthew, 
it was written not many centuries, probably (1 had 
. almost said certainly) not a quarter of one century 
L after the death of Jesus ; yet the author, speaking 
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le chief priests with the money they had given 
udas to Detray his master, says, that it was there- 
ire called the iSeld of blood unto this day ; and in 
DOtber place he says, that the story of the body of 
esus being stolen out of the sepulchre, was com- 
lonly reported among the Jews untU this day, 
foses, in his old age, had made use of a similar 
Kpression, when he put the Israelites in mind of 
'hat the Lord had done to the Egyptians in the 
led Sea, " The Lord hath destroyed them unto 
lis day." (Deut. xi. 4.) 

In the last chapter of the book of Joshua it is re- 
tted that Joshua assembled all the tribes of Israel 
) Shechem ; and there, in the presence of the el- 
ers and principal men of Israel, he recapitulated, 
1 a short speech, all that Grod had done for their 
ation, from the calling of Abraham to that time, 
rhen they were settled in the land which God had 
iromised to their forefathers. In finishing his 
pecch, he said to them, '^ Choose you this day 
^hom you will serve, whether the gods which your 
athers served, that were on the other side of the 
lood, or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land 
re dwell : but as for me and my house, we will 
terve the Lord. And the people answered and 
mif Grod forbid that we should forsake the Lord 
x> ierve other gods." Joshua urged fartlier, that 
God would not suffer them to worship other gods 
n fellowship with him ; they answered, that '^ they 
ivould serve the Lord." Joshua then said to them, 
'< Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have 
chosen you the Lord to serve him. And they 
said, We are ^ntnesses." Here was a solemn cov- 



enant beiween Joshua, on the part of the Lon 
all the men of Israel, on their own pnrt, Th 
then says, " So Joshua made a covenant wi 
people that day, and set them a statute and i 
dinance in Shechem, and Joshua wrote these 
in the ifook of the Uiw of God." Here is a 
of two things — first, that there was then, 
years after the death of Moses, existing, a 
called The Book of the Law of God ; the 
without doubt, which Moses liad written, and 
milled to the custody of the Levites, that it 
be kept in the ark of the covenant of the Lon 
it might be a witness against them — secondly 
Joshua wrote a part at least of his own iransa 
in that very book, as an addition to it. It is 
proof tliat he wrote all his own transactions i 
book ; but I submit entirely to the judgment c 
ry candid man, whether this proof of his havi 
corded a very material transaction, does not 
it probable that he recorded otlier material tr: 
tions ; that he wrote the chief part of the be 
Joshua ; and that such things as happened af 
death, have been inserted in it by others, in 
to render the history more complete. 

The book of Joshua, chap, vi. ver. 26, is c 

in the first book of Kings, chap, xvi, 34. " 

(Ahab's) days did Hiel tlie Beilielite build Je 

he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram hia 

horn, and set up the gates thereof in his yoi 

son Segub, according to the word of tJie 

,■ which he spake by Joshua the son of Nun." 

^B is a proof that the book of Joshua is older I 

^B-first book of Kings ; but that is not all wbii 
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reasonal^ be inferred, I do not say proved, from 
this quotation. It may be inferred from the phrase 
— HMOording to the word of the Lord which he 
sp^kb by Joshua the son of Nun — that Joshua 
wrote down the word which the Lord had spoken. 
In Baruch, (which, though an apocryphal book, is 
anthority for this purpose) there is a similar phrase 
— BS thou spakest by thy servant Moses in the day 
when thou didst command him to write thy law. 

I think it unnecessary to make any observation 
on what you say relative to the book of Judges ; 
but I cannot pass unnoticed your censure of the 
hock of Ruth, which you call ^ '^ an idle, bungling 
story, foolishly told, nobody knows by whom, about 
a strolling country girl creeping slily to bed to her 
cousin Boaz ; pretty stuff, indeed," you exclaim, 
" to be called the word of God ! " It seems to me 
that you do not perfectly comprehend what is 
meant by the expression — ^the word of Grod, or the 
divine authority of the scriptures : — I will explain 
it to you in the words of Dr Law, late bishop of 
Carlisle, and in those of St Austin. My first quo- 
tation 18 from bishop Law's Theory of Religion, a 
book not undeserving your notice. — " The true 
sense then of the divine authority of the books of 
the Old Testament, and which perhaps is enough 
to denominate them in general divinely inspired^ 
seems to be this ; that as in those times God has 
all along, besidethe inspection, or superintend ency 
of his general providence, interfered upon particu- 
lar occasions, by giving express commissions to 
some persons (thence called prophets) to declare 
his win in varioai mantlets^ ^xvdi ^^'^a^^^S. '^r^- 
5 



dence, as best suiied the occasion, time, and natiiiv; 
of the subject ; and in all other cases, left thei 
wholiy to themselves : in like manner, he has inte 
posed his more immediate assistance, (and notifit 
it to ihem, as they did to the world,) in the 
cording of thesu revelations ; so far as that \ 
necessary, amidst the common (but from hei 
termed sacred) history of those times ; and tnixi 
with various other occurrences ; in which the h' 
torian's own natural qualifications were sufficient 
enable him to relate things with all the accural 
ihey required." The passage from St Austin 
this : " I am of opinion, that diose men to whc 
tlie Holy Ghost revealed what ought to be receivi 
as authoritative in religion, might write some thingil 
as men with histoiical diligence, and other things ai 
prophets by divine inspiration ; and that these thingi 
are so distinct, that the former may be attributed Hh 
themselves as contributing to the increase of knowii 
ledge, and the latter to God speaking by theiJI 
things appertaining to the autiiorily of religioQ.9 
Whether this opinion be right or wrong, i do ndU 
here inquire.; it is the opinion of many leamsal 
men anti good Christians : and, if you will adopt in 
B9 your opinion, you will see cause, perhaps, to bsa 
come a Christian yourself; and you will see causfi 
to consider chronological, geographical, or genec^' 
logical errors, apparent mistakes or real contradio-^ 
tions as to historical facts, needless repetitions aii& 
trifling interpolarions — indeed you will see cause ISj 
consider all the principal objections of your hot^ 
to be absolutely without foundation. Receive bat' 
gdb^ Bible as composed by upright and well inform- 
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ed, thoudi) in some points, fallible men, (for I ex- 
clude all fallibility when they profess to deliver the 
word of God, and you must receive it as a book re- 
vealing to -you, in many parts, the express will of 
God ; and in other parts, relating to you the ordi- 
nary history of the times. Give but the authors 
of the Bible that credit which you give to other 
historians; believe them to deliver the word of 
God, when they tell you that they do so ; believe^ 
when they relate other things as of themselves and 
not of the Lord, that they wrote to the best of their 
knowledge and capacity, and you will be in your 
belief something very different from a deist : you 
may not be allowed to aspire to the character of 
an orthodox believer, but you will not be an un- 
believer in the divine authority of the Bible ; though 
you should admit human mistakes and human opin- 
ions to exist in some parts of it. This I take to 
be the first step towards the removal of tljie doubts 
of many sceptical men ; and when they are ad- 
vanced thus far, the grace of God assisting a teach- 
able disposition, and a pious intention, may cany 
them on to perfection. 

As to Ruth you do an injury to her character. 
She was not a strolling country girl. She had been 
married ten years ; and being left a widow without 
children, she accompanied her mother-in-law, re- 
turning into her native country, out of which with 
her husband and her two sons she had been driven 
by a famine. The disturbances in France have 
* driven many men with their families to America : 
if, ten years hence, a womap, having lost her hus- 
band and her children, should return to France 
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with a daughter-in-law, would you be justified 
calling the daughter-in-law a strolling countiy gii 
— " but she crept slily to bed to her cousin Boas 
— ^I do not find it in the history — as a person i 
ploring protection, she laid herself down at the fi 
of an aged kinsman's bed, and she rose up with 
much innocence as she had laid herself down. S 
was afterwards married to Boaz, and reputed 
all her neighbours as a virtuous woman ; and tk 
were more likely to know her character than y 
are. Whoever reads the book of Ruth, bearing 
mind the simplicity of ancient manners, will fine 
an interesting story, of a poor young woman, i 
lowing in a strange land the advice, and afiectii 
ately attaching herself to the fortunes of the mod 
of her deceased husband. 

The two books of Samuel come next under y< 
review. You proceed to show that these boc 
were not written by Samuel, that they are anoi 
mous, and thence you conclude without author! 
I need not here repeat what 1 have said upon 1 
fallacy of your conclusion ; and as to your provi 
that the books were not written by Samuel, } 
might have spared yourself some trouble if you I 
recollected, it is generally admitted, that Sam^ 
did not write any part of the second book wh 
bears his name, and only a part of the first, 
would indeed have been an inquiry not undeservi 
your notice, in many parts of your work, to hj 
examined what was the the opinion of learned a 
respecting the authors of the several books of 1 
Bible ; you would have found, that you were 
many places fighting a phantom of your own ra 
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ing, and proving what was generally admitted. Ve- 
ry litde certainty, 1 think, can at this time be ob- 
tained on this subject : but that you may have some 
knowledge of what has been conjectured by men of 
judgment, 1 will quote to you a passage from Dr 
Hartley's observations on man. The author him- 
self does not vouch for the truth of his observation, 
for he begins it with a supposition. — " I suppose 
then, that the Pentateuch consists of the writings of 
Mosesj put together by Samuel^ with a very few 
additions ; that the bool^ of Joshua, and Judges 
were in like manner collected by hitp ; and the book 
of Ruth, with the first part of the first book of 
Samuel, written by him ; that the latter part of the 
first book of Samuel, and the second book, were 
written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, 
suppose jYathan and Gad; that the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, are extracts from the records of 
the succeeding prophets, concerning their own 
timeSf and from the public genealogical tables, 
made by Ezra ; that the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah are collections of like records, some written 
by Ezra and JSTehemiah, and some by their prede- 
cessors ; that the book of Esther was written by 
some eminent Jew, in or near the times of the 
transaction there recorded, perhaps Mordecai ; the 
book of Job by a Jew of an uncertain time ; the 
Psalms "by Davidj and other pi6us persons ; the 
books of Proverbs and Canticles by Scdomon ; the 
book of Ecclesiastes by Solomon, or perhaps by a 
Jew of later times, speaking in his person, but not 
with an intention to make him pass for the author ; 
the prophecies by the prophets whose name, they 
5* 
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bear ; and the books of the New Testament by 1 
persons to whom they are usually ascribed."- 
have produced this passage to you, not merely 
show you that, in a great part of your work, y 
are attacking what no person is interested in i 
fending ; but to convince you, that a wise and gc 
man, and a firm believer in revealed religbn, 
such wag Dr Hartley, and no priest, did not rej< 
the anonymous books of the Old Testament 
books without authority. I shall not trouble eitl 
you or myself with any more observations on ti 
head ; you may ascribe the two books of Kin 
and the two books of Chronicles, to what auth 
you please ; I am satisfied with knowing that i 
annals of the Jewish nation were written in. the tii 
of Samuel, and, probably in all succeeding tim 
by men of ability, who lived in or near the times 
which they write. Of the truth of this observat 
we have abundant proof, not only from the testiii 
ny of Josephus, and of the writers of the Talmu 
but from the Old Testament itself. I will cont 
myself with citing a few places — " Now the acts 
David the king, first and last, behold they are w 
ten in the book of Samuel the seer, and in 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of C 
the seer." 1 Chron. xxix. 29. — " Now the rest 
the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they 
written in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in 
prophesy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the visii 
of Iddo the seer ? " 2 Chron. ix. 29.—" Now i 
acts of Rehoboam, first and last, are they not w 
ten in the book of Shemaiah the prophet, and 
Iddo the seer, concerning genealogies .'^^ 2 Chr 
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xii. 16*—" Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshapbat^ 
first and last, behold they are written in the book of 
Jehu the son of Hanani." 2 Chron. xx. 34. Is it 
possible for writers to give a stronger evidence of 
dieir veracity, than by referring their readers to the 
books from which they had extracted the materials 
of their history ? 

" The two books of Kings," you say, " are little 
more than an history of assassinations, treachery, 
and war." That the kings of Israel and Judah 
were many of them very wicked persons, is evident 
from, the history which b given of them in the 
Bible ; but it ought to be remembered, that their 
wickedness is not to be attributed to their religion : 
nor were the people of Israel chosen to be the 
people of God, on account of their wickedness ; 
nor was their being chosen, a cause of it. One 
may wonder, indeed, that, having experienced so 
many singular marks of God's goodness towards 
their nation, they did not at once become, and con- 
tinue to be, (what, however, they have long been,) 
strenuous advocates for the worship of one only 
God, the maker of heaven and earth. This was 
the purpose for which they were chosen, and this 
purpose has been accomplished. For above three 
and twenty hundred years the Jews have uniformly 
witnessed to all the nations of the earth the unity of 
God, (md his abomination of idolatry. But as you 
look u pon " the appellation of tlie Jews being God's 
chosen' people as a lie which the priests and leaders 
of the? Jews had invented to cover the baseness of 
their own characters, and which christian priests, 
somelSimes as corrupt, and often as cruel, have pro- 
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fessed to believe," I will plainly state to you the 
reasons which induce me to believe that it is no Zte, 
and I hope they will be such reasons as you wiO 
not attribute either to cruelty or corruption. 

To any one contemplating the universality ol 
things, and the fabric of nature, this globe of earth, 
with the men dwelling on its surface, will not ap- 
pear fexclusive of the divinity of their souls) oj 
more importance than an hillock of ants ; all oi 
which, some with corn, some with eggs, some 
without any thing, run hither and thither, bustling 
about a littlp heap of dust. — ^This is a thought ol 
the immortal Bacon ; and it is admirably fitted tc 
humble the pride of philosophy, attempting to pre- 
scribe forms to the proceedings, and bounds to 
the attributes of God. We may as easily cirdum- 
scribe infinity, as penetrate the secret purposes ol 
the Almighty. There are but two ways by which 
I can acquire any knowledge of the nature of the 
Supreme Being — by reason, and by revelation j 
to you, who reject revelation, there is but one. 
Now my reason informs me, that God has made 
a great difierence between the kinds of animals, 
with respect to their capacity of enjoying happi- 
ness. Every kind is perfect in its order ; but ii 
we compare dififerent kinds together, one will ap- 
pear to be greatly superior to another. An ani- 
mal, which has but one sense, has but one source 
of happiness ; but if it be supplied with what is 
suited to that sense, it enjoys all the happiness oi 
which it is capable, and is in its nature perfect 
Other sorts of animals, which have two or. three 
senses, and which have aUo abundant me|ns of 



gratifying them, enjoy twice or ihrice as much 
happiness as those do which have but one. In i 
the same sort of animals there is a great differ- 
ence amongst individuals, one having the senses 
more perfect, and the body less subject to dis- 
ease, than another. Hence, if I were to form a 
judgment of the divine goodness by tliis use of 
my reason, I could not but say that it was par- 
tial and unequal. — " What shall we say then ? Is 
God unjust? God forbid!" His goodness may 
be unequal, without being imperfect; it must be 
estimated from the whole and not from a part. 
Every order of beings is so sufficient for its own 
happiness, and so conducive at the same time to 
the happiness of every other, that in one view it 
seems to be made for itself alone, and in another 
not for itself but for every other. Could we com- 
prehend the whole of the immense fabric which 
God hath formed, I am persuaded that we should 
see nothing but perfection, harmony, and beauty, 
in every part of it ; but whilst we dispute about 
parts, we neglect the whole, and discern nothing 
but supposed anomalies and defects. The maker 
of a watch, or the builder of a ship, is not to be 
blamed because a spectator cannot discover either 
the beauty or the use of the disjointing parts. And 
shall we dare to accuse God of injustice, for not 
having distributed the gifts of nature in the same 
degree to all kinds of animals, when it is probable 
that tliis very inequality of distribution may be the 
mean of producing the greatest sum total of happi- 
ness to the whole system f In exactly the same 
manner may we reason coateTOKi^ ^a» ^'a^ ^ 
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God's especial providence. If we consider a 
one act^ such as that of appointing the Jews to 
his peculiar people, as unconnected with ev( 
other, it may appear to be a partial display of 
goodness ; it may excite doubts concerning the w 
dom or the benignity of his divine nature. Bu 
we connect the history of the Jews with that 
other naUons, from the most remote antiquity to 1 
present time, we shall discover that they were i 
chosen so much for their own benefit, or on accoi 
of their own merit, as for the general benefit of mi 
kind. To the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Grecia 
Romans, to all the people of the earth, they w< 
formerly, and they are still to all civilized nations 
beacon set upon an hill, to warn .them from ido 
try, to light them to the sanctuary of a God ho 
just, and good. Why should we suspect such a d 
pensation of being a lie ? when even from the lit 
which we can understand of it, we see that it 
founded in wisdom, carried on for the gene 
good, and analogous to all that reason teaches 
concerning the nature of- God. 

Several things, you observe, are mentioned in t 
book of the Kngs, such as the drying up of « 
roboam's band, the ascent of Elijah into heav< 
the destruction of the children who mocked I 
sha, ancji the resurrection of a dead man ; — th( 
circumstances being mentioned in the book 
Kings, and not mentioned in that of Chronicl 
is a proof to you that they are lies. I esteenc 
a very erroneous mode of reasoning, which, fn 
the sUence of one author concerning a particu 
circumstance, infers the want of veracity in anoti 
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who mentioas it, and this observation is still more 
cogent, when applied to a book which is only a 
supplement to, or an abridgment of other books : 
and under* this description the book of Chronicle^ . 
has been considered by all writers. But though 
you will not believe the miracle of the drying up of 
Jeroboam's hand^ what can you say to the prophecy 
which was then delivered concerning the future 
destruction of the idolatrous altar of Jeroboam ? 
The prophecy is thus written, 1 Kings, xiii. 2. — 
'^ Behold a child shall be born unto the house of 
David, Josiah by name, and upon thee (the altar) 
shall he offer the priests of the high places." Here 
is a clear prophecy ; the name, family, and office 
of a particular person are described in the year 
975 (according to the Bible chronology) before 
Christ. Above 350 years after the deliveiy of the 
prophecy, you will find, by consulting the second 
book of Kings, (chap, xxiii. 15, 16,) this prophecy 
fulfilled in all its parts. 

You make a calculation that Genesis was not 
written till 800 years after Moses, and that it is of 
the same age, and you may probably'think of the 
same authority as ^sop's Fables. You give, what 
you call the evidence of this, the air of a demon- 
stration — " It has but two stages : — first, the ac- 
count of the kings of Edom, mentioned in Gene- 
sis, is taken from Chronicles, and therefore the 
book of Genesis was written after the book of 
Chronicles : — ^secondly, the book of Chronicles was 
not begun to be written, till after Zedekiah, in 
whose time Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, 
588 years before Christ, and rciot^ ^^jql'^^^ "^^^ 
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Moses." — ^Having answered this objection befor 
might be excused taking any more notice of 
but as you build much, in this place, upon 
strength of your argument, I will show you its we 
ness when it is properly stated.-: — ^A jew verses 
the book of Genesis could not be written by Mos 
therefore no part of Genesis could be written 
Moses : — a child would deny your therefore 
Again, a few verses in the book of Genesis cc 
not be written by Moses, because they speal 
kings of Israel, there having been no kings of Is; 
in ti&e time of Moses ; and therefore they could 
be written by Samueh or by Solomon, or any ot 
person who lived after th^re were kings in Isr 
except by the author of the book of Chronicles 
this is also an illegitimate inference from your p 
tion. — Again, a few verses in the book cdf Gren 
are, word for word, the same as a few verses in 
book of Chronicles : — therefore the author of 
book of Genesis must have taken them from Chi 
icles : — another lame conclusion ! Why might 
the author of the book of Chronicles have ta 
them from Genesis, as he has taken many oi 
genealogies, supposing them to have been insei 
in Genesis by Samuel ? But where, you may \ 
could Samuel or any other person, have found 
account of the kings of Edom ? Probably, in 
public records of the nation, which was certainly 
open for inspection to Samuel, and the other ] 

fhets, as they were to the author of Chronic 
hold it needless to employ more time on 
subject. 



LETTER V. 



At length 70U come to two books, Ezra and Ne« 
hemiab, which you will allow to be genuine books, 
giving an account of the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity, about 636 years before Christ ; 
but then you say, " Those accounts are nothing to 
us, nor to any other persons, unless it be to the 
Jews, as a part of the history of their nation : and 
there is just as much of the word of God in those 
t)ooks, as there is in any of the histories of France, 
or in Rapin's history of England." Here let us 
stop a moment, and try if from your own conces- 
sions it be not possible to confute your argument. 
Ezra and Nehemiah, you grant, are genuine books 
— " but they are nothing to us ! " The very first 
verse of Ezra says — the prophecy of Jeremiah was 
fulfilled ; — is this nothing to us, to know that Jere- 
miah was a true prophet ? Do but grant that the 
Supreme Being communicated to any of the . sons 
of men a knowledge of future events, so that their 
predictions were plaii^ly verified, and you wUl find 
liule difficulty in admitting the truth of revealed re- 
ligion. Is it nothing to us to know that, five hun- 
dred and thirty-six years before Christ, the books 
of Chronicles,. Kings, Judges, Joshua, Deuterono- 
my, Numbers, Leviticus, Exodus^ G«iQififli&^ ^^^x^ 
6 
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book, the authority of which you have attacked 
all referred to by Ezra and Nehemiah, as authc 
books, containing the history of the Israelitish m 
from Abraham to the very time ? — Is it nothin 
us to know that the history of the Jews is true 
It is every thing to us : for if that history be 
true, Christianity must be false. The Jews arc 
root, we are branches " grafted in amongst thej 
to them pertain " the adoption, and the glory, 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
service of God, and the promises ; whose 
the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
Christ came, who is over bU, God blessed for c 
Amen." 

The history of the Old Testament has, wit 
doubt, some difficulties in it ; but a minute phi 
pher, who busies himself in. searching them 
whilst he neglects to contemplate the harmoi 
all its parts, tiie wisdom and goodness of Grod 
played throughout the whole, appears to me t 
like a purblind man, who, in surveying a pic 
objects to the simplicity of the design, and 
beauty of the execution, from the asperities he 
discovered in the canvas and the colouring, 
history of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
real difficulties which occur in it, notwithstac 
the SCO& and cavils of unbelievers, appears tc 
to have such internal evidences of its truth, t 
so corroborated by the most ancient profane 1: 
ries, so confirmed by the present circumstanc 
the world, that if I were not a Christian, I vi 
become a Jew. You think this history to be a 
lection of lies, contradictions, blasphemies : I 
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a it to be the oldest, the truest, the most com- 
lensive, and the most important history in the 
Id. I consider it as giving more satisfactory 
)fs of the being and attributes of God, of the 
in and end of human kind, than ever was at- 
ed by the deepest researches of the most en- 
Lened philosophere. The exercise of our rea- 

in the investigation of truths respecting the 
u-e of God, and the future expectations of hu- 
1 kind, is highly useful ; but I hope I shall be 
loned by the metaphysicians in saying that the 
if utility of such disquisitions consists in this — 

they bring us acquamted with the weakness of 

intellectual faculties. I do not presume to 
isure other men by my standard ; you may have 
irer notions than I am able to form of the infini- 
f space ; of the eternity of duration ; of neces- 
^ existence ; of the connexion between necessa- 
^xistence and intelligence ; between intelligence 

benevolence : you may see nothing in the uni- 
le but organized matter ; or, rejecting a mate- 
^ you may see nothing but an ideal world. 
h a mind weary of conjecture, fatigued by 
bt, sick of disputation, eager for knowledge, 
ious for certainty, and unable to attain it by die 
t use of my reason in matters of the utmost im- 
temce, I have long ago turned my thoughts to an 
lartial examination of the proofs on which re- 
led religion is grounded, and I am convinced of 
ruth. This examination is a subject within the 
ch of human capacity : you have come to one 
elusion respecting it, I have come to another ; 
i of us cannot be right ; may God forgive him 
t is m an error. 
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You ndicule, in a note, the story of an angel ap- 
pearing to Joshua. Your mirth you will percetn 
to be misplaced, when you consider the design o[ 
ibis appearance ; it was to assure Joshua, that ibe 
same God, who had appeared to Moses, ordering 
bim to pull off his shoes, because be stood on hoij 
ground, had how appeared to himself. Was thu 
no encouragement to a man who was about to en- 
gage in war with many nations ? Had it no ten- 
dency to confirm bis faith ? Was ii no lesson to 
him to obey, in all tilings, die commands of God, 
and to give the glory of his conquests to the author 
of them, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob f 
As to your wit about pulling off the shoe, it origi* 
nates, 1 think, in your ignorance ; you ought 
have known, that this rite was an an indicatioD 
reverence for the divine presence ; and that 
custom of entering barefoot into their temples sul 
sists, in some countries, to this day. 

You allow the book of Ezra to he a gem 
book ; but that the author of it may not escaj 
whbout a blow, you say, that in matters of 
it is not to be depended on, and as a proof of yi 
assertion, you tell us that the total amount of 
numbers who returned from Babylon does not 
respond with the particulars ; and that every ol 
may have an argument for its ioSdehiy, you disf 
the particulars, and show your own skill in aritbi 
tic, by summing them up. And can you sup[. 
that Ezra, a man of great learning, knew so Utile 
science, so little of the lowest branch of sciei 
that he could not give his readers the sum 
of sixty particular suras ? You know undoul 
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\jf that the Hebrew letters denoted also numbers ; 
and that there was such a great similarity between 
some of these letters, that it was extremely easy for 
a transcriber of a manuscript to mistake a 3 for ^ 
or 2 for 20) a J for J (or 3 for 50), a T for a 1 
or 4 for 200). Now what have we to do with 
numerical contradictions in the Bible, but to at- 
tribute them, wherever tliey occur, to this obvious 
source of error — ^the inattention of the transcriber 
m writing one letter for another that was like it ? 

I shoidd extend tliese letters to a length trouble- 
isome to the reader, to you, and to myself, if I an- 
swered minutely every objection you have made, and 
f rectified every error into which you have fallen ; it 
may be sufficient briefly to notice some of the chief. 
The character represented in Job under the 
name of Satan is, you say, " the first and only time 
this name is mentioned in the Bible." Now I find 
this name, as denoting an enemy, frequently occur- 
ring in thp Old Testament ; thus 2 Sam. xix. 22. 
" What have I to do with you, ye. sons of Zeruiah, 
that ye should this day be adversaries unto me ? " 
In the original it is satans unto me. Again, 1 Kings 
v. 4. " The Lord my God hath given me rest on 
every side, so that there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent" — ^in the original, neither satan nor 
evil. I need not mention other places ; these are 
sufficient to show, that the word satan, denoting an 
adversary, does occur in various places of the Old 
Testament : and it is extremely probable to me, 
that the root satan was introduced in the Hebrew 
and other eastern languages, to denote an adversa- 
ry, from its having been the proper name of the 
6* 
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great enemy of mankind. I know it is an epic 
of Voltaire, that the word satan is not older t 
the Babylonian captivity : this is a mistake, for i 
met with in the hundred and ninth Psalm, wt 
all allow to be written by David, long before 
captivity. Now we are upon this subject, per 
me to recommend to your consideration the i 
versality of the doctrine concerning an evil bei 
who, in the beginning of time had opposed hims 
who still continues to oppose himself, to the 
preme source of all good. Amongst all nations, in 
ages, this opinion prevailed, that human affairs w 
subject to the will of the gods, and regulated 
their interposition. Hence has been derived wl 
ever we have read of the wandering stars of 
Chaldeans, two of them beneficent, and two r 
lignant — ^hence the Egyptian Typho and Oatrii 
the Persian Arimanias and Oromasdes — the G 
cians celestial and infernal Jove — the Brama i 
the Zupay of the Indians, Peruvians, Mexican! 
the good and evil principle, by whatever nar 
they may be called, of all other barbarous nati 
— and hence the structure of the whole book 
Job, in whatever light, of history or drama, it 
considered. Now does it not appear reasona 
to suppose, that an opinion so ancient and so t 
versa! has arisen from tradition concerning the 
of our first parents ; disfigured indeed, and < 
scurp.d, as all traditions must be, by many fabuL 
additions ? 

The Jews, you tell us, " never prayed but wl 
they were in trouble." I do not believe this of 
Jewi ; but that they prayed more fervently wl 
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they were in rrouble, thaa at any other tinies, may 
be tine of the Jews, and I apprehend is true of all 
nations and ail individuals. But " the Jews never 
prayed for any thing but victory, vengeance, and 
riches." — Read Solomon's prayer at iJie dedication 
of the temple, and blush for your assemon, illiberal 
and uncharitable in the extreme! 

It appears, you observe, " lo have been the cus- 
tom of the heathens to personify both virtue and 
vice, by statues and images, as is done now-a-days 
both by sialuary and by painting : but it does not 
follow from this that ibey worshipped them any 
more than we do." Not worshipped ihem ! What 
think you of the golden image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar set up? Was it not worsbipped by the 
princes, the rulers, the judges, the people, the na- 
tions, and the languages of the Babylonian empire ? 
Not worshipped ibem ! What think you of the de- 
cree of ibe Roman senale for fetching the atalue of 
the mother of ibe gods from Pesauum.'' Was it 
only that they might admire it as a piece of work- 
manship.' Not worshipped them! "Whatman 
is there that kooweth not how tliat the city of the 
Ephesians was a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana, and of die image which fell down from Ju- 
piter ."'" Not worshipped ihem ! — The worship was 
universal. " Every nation made gods of iheir own, 
and put them in the bouses of the high places, 
which the Samaritans had made — the men of Baby- 
lon made Succuih-benolh, and ihe roenofCulh 
made Nergai, and the men of Hamaih made Ashi- , 
k ma, and the Avites made Nibhaz and Tarialt, and 
the Sepharvites burned their children in fire (a 
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Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sc 
pharvaim." (2 Kings, chap, xvii.) The heathei 
are much indebted to you for this curious apolog 
for their idolatry ; for a mode of worship the mo: 
cruel, senseless, impure, abominable, that can poi 
sibly disgrace the faculties of the human mmc 
Had this your conceit occurred in ancient times, 
might have saved MicaVs ierapkims^ the golde 
calves of Jeroboam^ and ofAaron^ and quite supei 
seded the necessity of the second commandment ! ! 
Heathen morality has had its advocates befor 
you; the facetious gendeman who pulled off hi 
hat to the statue of Jupiter, that he might have 
friend when heathen idolatry should again be in n 
pute, seems to have had some foundation for hi 
improper humour, some knowledge that certa' 
men esteeming themselves great philosophers b 
entered into a conspiracy to abolish Christianit 
some foresight of the consequences which will C( 
tainly attend their success. 

It is an error, you say, to • call the Psalms — 
Psalms of David. This error was observed by 
Jerome, many hundred years before you v 
bom 5 his words are, *^We know that they ai 
an error who attribute all the Psalms to Da' 
You, I suppose, will not deny, that David t 
some of them. Songs are of various sorts 
have huntbg songs, drinking songs, fighting ; 
k>ve songs, foolish, wanton, wicked songs : — 
will have the " Psalms of David to be nothi 
a collection from the different song-writers 
must allow that the writers of them were i\ 
by no ordinary spirit ; that it is a collection 
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pable of being degraded by the name you give it } 
that it greatly excels every other collection in mat- 
ter and in manner. Compare the book of Psalms 
widi the odes of Horace or Anacreon,'with the 
hymns of Callimachus, the golden verses of Pythag- 
oras, the choruses of the Greek tragedians, (no 
contemptible compositions any of these,) and you 
will quickly see how greatly it surpasses them all, 
in piety of sentiment, in sublimity oi expression, in 
purity of morality, and in rational theology. 

As you esteem the Psalms of David a song 
book, it is consistent enough in you to esteem the 
Proverbs of Solomon a jest book ; there have not 
come down to us above eight hundred of hb jests : 
if we bad the whole three thousand which he wrote, 
oar mirth would become extreme^ Let us open 
the book, and see what kind of jests it contains ; 
take the very first as a specimen. '^ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge ; but fools 
despise wisdom and instruction." Do you perceive 
any jest in this ? The fear of the Lord ! What 
Lord does Solomon mean ? He means that Lord 
who took the posterity of Abraham to be his pecu- 
liar people, who redeemed that people from Egyp- 
tian bondage by a miraculous interposition of his 
power, who gave the law to Moses, who command- 
ed the Israelites to extermmate the nations of 
Canaan. Now this Lord you will not fear ; the 
jest says, you despise wisdom and instruction. Let 
us try again. — " My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother." 
If your heart has been ever touched by parental 
feeUngs, you will see no jest in this. Once more— 
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*" My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not,"' 
These are the three firsl proverbs in Solomon'n 
"jestbooli;" if you read it through it may otXT 
make yoii merry ; I hope it will make you wised 
that it will teach you, at least, the beginning of b' 
dom — the fear of that Lord, whom Solomon fean 
Solomon, you tell us, was witty; jesters are some^ 
dmes witty, but though all the world, from the tiiW 
of the queen of Sheba, has heard of die wisdom of 
Solomon, bis wit was never heard of before. Then 
is a great difference, Mr Locke teaches us, b 
tween wit and judgment, and there is a greater b 
tween wit and wisdom, Solomon " was wiser thi 
Ethan the Ezabite, and Heman, and Chaleol, ai 
Darda, the sons of Mahol." These men you roa 
think jesters ; and so may you call the seven ^ 
men of Greece ; but you will never convince ib 
world diat Solomon, who was wiser than them i' 
was nothing but a witty jester. As to the si 
and debaucheries of Solomon, we have nothing I 
do with them but to avoid tiiem ; and to give fli 
credit to his experience, when he preaches Eo u 
his admirable sermon on the vanity of every thiD 
but piety and virtue. 

Isaiah has a greater share of your abuse than ai 
other writer in the Old Testament, and the reasc 
of it is obvious — the prophecies of Isaiah have p 
celved such a full and circumstantial compleiio 
that unless you can persuade yourself to con^d 
the whole book, (a few historical sketches exeeptei 
" as one continued bombaslical rant, full of ex^yi 
gant metaphor, without application, and destitute < 
meaning," yaa must of necessity allow its div' 
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authority. You compare the burden of Babykm, 
the burden of Moab, the burden of Damascus, and 
the other denunciations of the prophet against cities 
and kingdoms, to the story ^'oi the knight of the 
burning mountain," the story " of Cinderilla, &c." 
I may have read these stories, but I remember 
nothing of the subjects of them ; I have read also 
Isaiah's burden of Babylon, and I have compared 
it with the past and present state of Babylon, and 
the comparison has made such an impression on 
my mind, that it will never be efiaced from my 
memory. I shall never cease to believe that the 
Sternal alone, by whom things future are more dis- 
tinctly known than past or present things are to 
man, that the eternal God alone could have dictated 
to the prophet Isaiah the subject of the burden of 
Babylon. 

liie latter part of the forty-fourth and the be- 
ginning of the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, are, in 
your opinion, so far from being written by Isaiah, 
that they could only have been written by some 
person who lived at least an hundred and fifty years 
after Isaiah was dead: — ^these chapters, you go 
on, " are a compliment to Cyrus, who permitted 
the Jews to return to Jerusalem firom the Baby- 
lonian captivity above an hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Isaiah :" — and is it for this, sir, 
that you accuse the church of audacity, and the 
priests of ignorance, in imposing, as you call it, this 
nook upon the world as the writing of Isaiah ? 
What shall be said of you, who, either designed- 
ly or ignorantly, represent one of the most clear 
and important prophecies in the Bible, as an his- 
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lorical eomplimenl, written above sd huadi 
S&y yean aiter the death of the prophet 
coatend, sir, that this is a prophecy and not 
tory; that God called Ct/rut by bis nan 
clued that he should conquer Babykm ; i 
scribed the means by which he should do it 
BD hundred yean before Cyrus was boi 
wfaeo there was no probability of such an 
Porphyry could not resist the evidence of J 
pro^ecies, but by saying, that they were 
afier the events predicted had taken place 
laire coutd not resist the evidence of the pn 
of Jetvi, concerning the destruction of Jen 
but by saying, that the account was writu 
Jerusalem had been destroyed ; and you, at 

S though, for augbt I know, you may have h: 
ecessors in this presumption,) unable to i:e 
evidence of Isaiah'i prophecies, contend, tb 
are bombastical rant, without applicatioo, 
the application is circumstantial; and desti 
meaning, though the meaning is so obvioi 
it cannot be mistaken ; and that one of the n 
markable of them is not a prophecy, but an 
cal compliment written after the event. V 
not, sir, give up Daniel and St Matthew to i 
pudent assernons of Porphyry and Voltaire, i 
we give up Isaiah to your assertion. Prool 
is what we require, and not assertion ; we v 
relinquish our religion, in obedience to yoi 
sive assertion respecting the prophets of God 
the wonderful absurdity of this hypothesis i 
more obvious to you, I beg you to connd 
Cyrua wu a Persian, had been brou^t up 
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religion of his country, and was probabljr addicted 
to the magian superstition of two. independent be- 
ings, equd in power but different in principle, one 
the author of light and of all good, the other the 
author of darkness and all evil. Now is it pro* 
bable that a captive Jew, meaning to compliment 
the greatest prince in the world, should be so stupid 
as to tell the prince his religion was a lie ?— '' I am 
the Lord, and there is none else, I form the light, 
and create darkness^ I make peace and create, evil, 
I the Lord do all these things." 

But if you will persevere in believing that the 
prophecy concerning Cyrus was written after the 
event, peruse the burden of Babylon ; was that 
also written after the event f Were the Medes 
then stirred up against Babylon ? Was Babylon, 
the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal- 
dees, then overthrown, and become as Sodom and 
Gromorrah f Was it then uninhabited f Was it 
then neither fit for the Arabian's tent nor the shep- 
herd's fold f Did the wild beasts of the desert 
then lie there f Did the wild beasts of the islands 
^Aan cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in 
their pleasant palaces ? Were Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar, the son and the grandson, then cut off? 
Was Babylon then become a possession of the bit- 
tern, and pools of 'water ? Was it then swept with 
the besom of destruction, so swept that the world 
knows not now where to find it ? 

I am unwilling to attribute bad designs, delibe- 
rate wickedness, to you or to any man ; I cannot 
avoid believing, that you think you have truth on 
your side, and that you are d(»&% ?«srfv^^ ns^ tssssst 



kind ic endeavoring lo root out what you estee 
superstition. What I blame you tor is this — A 

g»u have attempted to lessen the authority of t 
ible by ridicule, more than by reason ; thai y 
have brought forn-ard every petty objection wni 
your ingenuity could discover, or your iodu! 
pick up, from the writings of others j and with 
taking notice of the answers which have been r 
peatedly given to these objeelJons, you urge m 
enforce them as if they were new. There is c< 
tainly some novelty, at least in your manner, . 
you go beyond all others in boldness of assertion 
and in profaneness of argumentation ; Bolingbn^ 
and Voltaire must yield the palm of scurrility I 
Thomas Paine. 

Permit me to state to you, what woidd, in i , 
opinion, have been a better mode of proceedinji 
better suited to the character of an honest ma 
sincere in his endeavours to search out truth. Sod 
a man, in reading the Bible, would, in the fi 
place, examine whether the Bible attributed lo I 
Supreme Being any attributes repugnant to bo. 
ness, truth, justice, goodness ; whether it repn 
sented him as subject to human infirmities ; whethl 
it excluded him from the government of the wo 
or assigned the origin of it to chance, and an e 
nal conflict of atoms. Finding nothing of this k_^ 
in the Bible, (for the destruction of the Canaaniti 
by his express command, I have shown not to h| 
repugnant to his moral justice,) he would, in di. 
second place, consider that the Bible being as IL 
many of its parts, a very old book, and written bjT 
farioua auCfiors, and at different and distant periods,! 
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there might, probably, occur some difficulties and 
apparent contradictions in the historical part of it ; 
he would endeavour to remove these difficulties, to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions, by the rules 
of such sound criticism as he would use in examin- 
ing the contents of any other book ; and if he found 
that most of them were of a trifling nature, arising 
from short additions mserted into the text as ex- 
planatory and supplemental, or from mistakes and 
omissions of transcribers, he would infer that all the 
rest were capable of being accounted for, though 
he was not able to do it ; and he would be the 
more willing to make this concession, from observ- 
ing, that there ran through the whole book an har- 
mony and connexion, utterly inconsistent with every 
idea of forgeir and deceit. He would then, in the 
third place, ODserve, that the miraculous and his- 
torical parts of this book were so intermixed, that 
they could not be separated ; and that they must 
either both be true, or both false ; and from finding 
that the historical part was as well or better authen- 
ticated than that of any other history, he would ad- 
mit the miraculous part ; and to confirm himself in 
this belief, he would advert to the prophecies ; well 
knowing that the prediction of things to come, was 
as certain a proof of the divine interposition, as the 
performance of a miracle could be. If he should 
find, as he certainlv would, that many ancient pro- 
phecies had been fulfilled in all their circumstances, 
and that some were fulfilling at this v^ry day, he 
would not suffer a few seeming or real difficulties 
to overbalance the weight of this accumulated evi- 
dence for the uruth of the Bible. Such, I presume 
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to ihink, would be a proper conduct in all tl 
who are desirous of forming a ralioQul and imps 
tial judgment on the subject of revealed religio 
To return. ■> 

As to your observation, diat the book of IsaiaK 
is (at least in translation) that kind of compositic 
and false taste, which is properly called prose lu 
mad, 1 have only to remark, that your taste i 
Hebrew poetry, even judging of it from transtalia 
would be more correct if you would suffer you 
self to be informed on the subject by Bishop Lc 
who tells you in his Prelections, " that a [ 
translated literally from the Hebrew inio any o 
language, whilst ihe satne forms of the seotenc 
remain, will still retain, even as far as relates ^ 
versification, much of its native dignity, and a fui 
appearance of versification." [Gregory's Tra 
If this is what you mean by prose run raad, ; 
observation may be admitted. 

You explain, at some length, your notion of ll 
nuBapplicaiion made by St Mattihew of the pra^ 
cy la Isaiah — " Behold, a virgin shall conceive ai 
beat a son." That passage has been handli 
largely and minutely by almost every commentaKi 
and it is too important to be handled superficial 
by any one : I am not on the present occasion cci 
cerned to explain it. It is quoted by you to prod 
and it is the only instance you produce, that Isail 
was " a lying prophet and an iraposior," Nov 
maintain, that this very instance proves, tl 
was a true prophet, and no impostor. The h 
of the prophecy, as delivered in the sevei "~ 
tePf is this. — Rezin, king of Syria, and Pf 
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f of Israel, made war upon Ahaz, king of Jiidah ; Dot 
merely, or, perhaps, oot at all, for the sake of 
plunder or the conquest of territory, but with a de- 
clared purpose of making an eniire revolution ia 
the government of Judab, of destroying the royal 
house of David, and of placing another family on 

I the throne. Their purpose is thus expressed. — 
" Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let 
us make a breach therein for us, and set a king ia 
the midst of it, even the sou of Tabeal," Now 

' what did the Lord commission Isaiah to say to 
Ahaz ? did he commission him to say, the kings 
shall not vex thee ? No. — The kings shall not 4 

' conquer thee ? No. — The kings shall not succeed ' 
against thee ? No : — he commissioned him to say, 

. " It (the purpose of the two kings) shall not stand, 

I neither shall it come to pass." I demand — Did it 

Island, did it come to pass ? Was Tabeal ever 
made king of Judah ? No. The prophecy was 
perfectly accomplished. Yoii say, "Instead of 
these two kings failing in their attempt against Ahaz, 
they succeeded ; Ahaz was defeated and destroy- 
ed." I deny the fact ; Ahaz was defeated, but not 
destroyed ; and even the " two hundred thousand 
women and sons and daughters," whom you repre- 
sent as carried into captivity, were not carried into 
captivity; they were made captives, but they were , 
not carried into captivity ; for the chief men of Sa- 
maria, being admonished by a prophet, would not 
sufier Pekah to bring the captives into the land — 
" they rose up, and look the captives, and with the 
' spoil clothed all that were naked among them, and 



eat and to driDk, and aaoioted theiD, and carried 
all the feeble of them upon asses, (some humanity, 
you see, amongst those Israelites, whom you every- 
where represent as barbarous brutes), and broughl 
them to Jericho, the city of palm-trees, to their 
brethren." 3 Chron. xsiii, 15. The kings did fail 
in their attempt ; tlieir attempt was to destroy the 
house of David, and to make a revolution ; but 
they made no revolution, they did not destroy the 
house of David, for Ahaz slept with his fathers i 
and Hezekiah his son, of the house of David, 
reigned ia his stead. 



LETTER VI. 



After what I conceive to be a great misrepre- 
sentation of the character and conduct of Jeremiah, 
you bring forward an objection which Spinoza and 
others before you had much insisted upon, though 
it is an objection which neither afiects the genuine- 
ness nor the authenticity of the book of Jeremiah, 
any more than the blunder of the bookbinder, ir 
misplacing the sheets of your performance, woulc 
lessen its authority. The objection is, that the 
book of Jeremiah has been put together in a disor- 
dered state. It is acknowledged, that the order o 
time is not every where observed ; but the caus( 
of the confusion is not known. Some attribute i 
to jBariioA collecting into one volume all the severa 
prophecies which Jeremiah had written, and neg< 
lectmg to put them in their proper places : — other 
dunk that the several parts of the work were a 
first properly arranged, but that through accident 
or the carelessness of transcribers, they were de 
ranged : others contend, that there is no confusion 
that prophecy differs from history, in not being sub 
ject to an accurate observance of time and order 
But leaving this matter to be setded by critical dis 
cussion, let us come to a matter of greater im 
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portance — ^to your charge against Jeremiah for his 
duplicity, and for his false prediction. First, as to 
his duplicity : 

Jeremiah, on account of his having boldly pre- 
dicted the destruction of Jerusalem, had been 
thrust into a miry dungeon by the princes of Judah 
who sought his life ; there he would have perished, 
had not one of the eunuchs taken compassion on 
him, and petitioned king Zedekiah in his favour, 
saying, " These men (the princes) have done evil 
in all diat they have done to Jeremiah the prophet, 
(no small testimony this of the probity of die pro- 
phet's character,) whom they have cast into the 
dungeon, and he is like to die for hunger.'' On 
this representation Jeremiah was taken out of the 
dungeon by an order from the king, who soon af- 
terwards sent privately for him, and desired him to 
conceal nothing from him, binding himself, by an 
oath, that, whatever might be the nature of his 
prophecy, he would not put him to death, or de- 
liver him into the hands of the princes who sought 
his life. Jeremiah delivered to him the purpose 
of God respecting the fate of Jerusalem. The 
conference being ended, the king, anxious to per- 
form his oath, to preserve the life of the prophet, 
dismissed him, saying, " Let no man know of these 
words, and thou shalt not die. But if the princes 
hear that I have talked with thee, and they come 
unto thee, and say unto thee. Declare unto us now 
what thou hast said unto the king, hide it not from 
us, and we will not put thee to death ; also what 
the king said unto thee : then thou shalt say unto 
them, I presented my supplication before the king, 



that he wouM not cause me to return to Jonathan's 
house to die there. Then came all the princes unto 
Jeremiah, and asked him, md he told them accord- 
mg to all these words that the king had command- 
ed." Thus you remark. — " This man of God, as 
he is called, could tell a lie, or very strongly pre- 
varicate, for certainly he did not go to Zedekiah to 
make his supplication, neither did he make it." 
It is not said that he told the princes he went to 
make his supplication, but that he presented it : now 
it is said in the preceding chapter, that he did make 
the supplication, and it is probable that in his con- 
ference he renewed it ; but be that as it may, I 
contend that Jeremiah was not guilty of duplicity, 
or, in more intelligible terms, that he did not vio- 
late any law of nature, or of civil society, in what 
he did on this occasion. He told the truth, in part, 
to save his life ; and he was under no obligation to 
tell the whole to men who were certainly his ene- 
mies, and no good subjects to his king. '^ In a 
matter (says Puflfendorf) which I am not obliged to 
declare to another, if I cannot, with safety, conceal 
the whole, I may fairly discover no more than a 
part.** Was Jeremiah under any obligation to de- 
clare to the princes what bad passed in his confer- 
ence with the king f You may as well say that the 
house of lords has a right to compel privy coun- 
sellers to reveal the king's secrets. The king can- 
not jusdy require a privy counsellor to tell a lie for 
lum ; but he may require him not to divulge his 
counsels to those who have no right to knov/ them. 
Now for the false prediction — I will give tlie de- 
scription of it in your own words. 



In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of 'Jeremiah 
tfi Zedekiah, in these words, ver. 2. — "Thus aaith 
the Lord, Behold, I will give this city into the 
hands of the king of Bahylon, and will hum it with 
fire ; and thou shalt not escape out of his hand, but 
thou shalt surely he taken, and delivered into bis 
band ; and thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the 
king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee 
mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. 
Yet hear the word of the Lord, O ZedeJdah, king 
of Jiidak; thus saitk the Lord, Thou shall 7l0t dte 
by the sword, bwt thou shalt die in peace; atidi 
with the burnings of thy fathers, the former kingt 
that ioere before thee, so shall they burn odours for 
thee, ojirf tvill lament thee, saying, Ah, Lord, for 
1 have pronounced the word, sauh the Lord. 

" Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes 
of the king of Babyldn, and speaking with him 
mouth to mouth, and dying in peace, and with the 
burnings of odours, as at the funeral of his fathers,' 
(as Jeremiah had declared the Lord himself had 
pronounced,) the reverse, according to the 52d 
chapter, was the case ; it is there stated, verse JO, 
' That the king of Bahylon slew the sons of Zede- 
kiah before his eyes ; then he put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah; and bound him in chains, andcatried. 
him to Babylon, and put him in prison till the day 
of his death.' What can we say of these prophets, 
but that they are impostors and liars ?" I can say 
this — that the prophecy you have produced, wa* 
ful611ed in all its parts : and what then shall be said 
of those who call Jeremiah a liar and an impostor? 
:e then we are fairly at issue — ^you affirm that 
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the prophecy was not fulfilled, and I affirm that it 
was fulfilled in all its parts. ^' I will give this city 
mto the hands of the Idog of Babylon, and he shall 
bum it with fire :" so says the prophet ; what says 
the history ? " They (the forces of die king of 
Babylon) burnt the house of (rod and brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces 
thereof with fire.'' (2 Chron. xxxvi. 19.^ " Thou 
shall not escape out of his hand, but shaft surely be 
taken and delivered into his hand ;" so says the 
prophet ; what says the history ? — " The men of 
war fled by night knd the kins went the way to- 
wards the plain, and the army of the Chaldees pur- 
sued after the king and overtook him in the plains 
of Jericho; and all his army were scattered from 
him : so they took the king, and brought him up to 
the king of Babylon^ to Riblah." (2 Kings xxv, 6.) 
The prophet goes on, *' Thiae eyes shall behold 
the eyes of the king of Babylon^ and he shall speak 
with thee mouth to mouth." — ^No pleasant circum- 
stance this to Zedekiah, who had provoked the 
king of Babylon by revolting from him ! The his- 
tory says, " The king of Babylon gave judgment 
upon Zedekiah," or, as it is more literally rendered 
from the Hebrew, " spake judgments with him at 
Riblab." The prophet concludes this part with, 
^ And thou shalt go to Babylon ;" the history says, 
^'The king of Babylon bound him in chains, and 
carried him to Babylon, and put him in prison till 
the day of his death." Jer. lli, 11. — "Thou shalt 
not die by the sword." He did not die by the 
sword, he did not fall in battle. — " But thou shalt 
die in peace." He did die in peace, he neither 
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expired on the rack or on tlie scaffold ; was neither 
strangled nor poisoned ; no unusual fate of captive 
kings [ he died peaceahly in his bed, though that 
bed was in a prison. — " And with the burnings of 
thy fathers snail they burn odours for thee." I 
cannot prove from the history that this part of dia 
prophecy was accomplished, nor can you prove that 
it was not. The probability is, that it was accom- 
plished ; and I have two reasons on which I ground 
this prohability. — Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, to say nothing of other Jews, were men 
of great authority in the court of the king of Baby- 
lon, before and after the commencement of the im- 
prisonment of Zedekiah ; and Daniel continued in 
power till tlie subversion of the kingdom of Babylon 
by Cyrus. Now it seems to me to be very probable, 
that Daniel, and the other great men of the Jews, 
would both have inclination to request, and influ- 
ence enough witli the king of Babylon to obtaitt 
permission to bury their deceased prince Zedekiab, 
after the manner of his fathers. — But if there had 
been no Jews at Babylon of consequence enoiigb 
. to make such a request, sllll it is probable that Ae 
king of Babylon would have ordered the Jews » 
bury and lament their departed prince, after the 
manner of dieir country. Monarchs, like other men, 
are conscious of the instability of human condition ^ 
and when the pomp of war has ceased, when tlifl 
insolence of conquest is abated, and the fury of re- 
sentment subsided, they seldom fail to revere loy- 
al^ even in its ruins, and grant without reluctancd 
proper obsequies to the remains of captive kings. 
^^^MW piofaiG to have been particular in treating of 
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tbe books ascribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah. — Par- 
ticular ! in what? You have particularized two or 
three passages, which you have endeavoured to 
represent as objectionable, and which I hope have 
been shown, to the reader's satisfaction, to be not 
justly liable to your censure ; and you have passed 
over all the other parts of these books without no- 
tice. Had you been particular in your examina- 
tion, you would have found cause to admire the 
probity and the intrepidity of the characters of the 
authors of them ; you would have met with many 
instances of sublime composition ; and, what is of 
more consequence, with many instances of pro- 
phetical veracity : — particularities of these kinds 
you have wholly overlooked. I cannot account for 
this ; I have no right, no inclination, to call you a 
dishonest man ; am I justified in considering you as 
a man not altogether destitute of ingenuity, but so 
entirely under the dominion of prejudice in every 
thing respecting the Bible, that, hke a corrupted 
judge, previously determined to give sentence on 
one side, you are negligent in the examination of 
truth } 

You proceed to the rest of the prophets, and you 
take them collectively ; carefully, however, select- 
ing for your observations such particularities as are 
best calculated to render, if possible, the prophets 
odious or ridiculous in the eyes of your readers. 
You confound prophets with poets and musicians : 
I would distinguish them thus ; many prophets were 
poets and musicians, but all poets and musicians 
were not prophets. Prophecies were often deliver- 
ed in poetic language and measure ; but flights and 
8 
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metaphore of the Jewish poets have not, as you af- 
firm, been foolishly erected into what are now 
called prophecies, — they are now called, and have 
always been called, prophecies, — because ihey were 
real predictions, some of which have received, some 
are now receiving, and all will receive, their full 
accoiBplisliment. 

That there were false prophets, witches, oecro- 
mancers, conjurers, and fortune-tellers, among the 
Jews, DO person will attempt to deny ; no nation, 
barbarous or civihzed, has been without them : but 
when you would degrade (he prophets of the Old 
Testament to a level with these conjuring, dream- 
ing, strolling gentry — when you would represent 
them as spending then- Lves in fortune-telling, cast- 
ing nativities, predicting riches, fortunate or unfor- 
tunate marriages, coDJuring for lost goods, &:c., I 
must be allowed to say, that you wholly mistake 
their office, and misrepresent their character ; their 
office was to convey to the children of Israel the 
commands, the promises, the ihreatenings of Al- 
mighty God ; and their character was that of men 
sustaining with fortitude, pej'secution in the dia- 
charge of their duty. There were false prophets 
in abundance amongst the Jews, and if you oppose 
these to the true prophets, and cal! them both paitf 
prophets, you have the liberty of doing so, but you 
will not thereby confound the distinction between 
truth and falsehood. False prophets are spoken of 
with detestation in many parts of scripture, particu- 
larly hy Jeremiah, who accuses them of prophesy- 
ing lies in llie name of the Lord, saying, I havt^S 
dreamed, " I have dreamed ; Behold, I am againsld 
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i die prophets, saith the Lord, that use their tongues' 
^- and say, He saith ; that prophecy false dreams, and 
\ cause my people to err by their lies and by their 
lightness." Jeremiah cautions his countrymen 
against giving credit to their prophets, to their di- 
viners, to their dreamers, to their enchanters, to 
their sorcerers, "which speak unto you-, saying. 
Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon." You 
cannot think more contemptibly of diese gentry, 
than they were thought of by the true prophets at 
the time they lived ; but, as Jeremiah says on this 
subject, " what is the chaff to the wheat ?" what 
are the false prophets to the true ones ? Every 
thing good is liable to abuse ; but who argues 
against the use of a thing from the abuse of it ? 
against physicians, because there are pretenders to 
physic? Was Isaiah a fortune-teller, predicting 
riches, when he said to king Hezekiah, " Behold 
the days come, that all that is in thine house and 
that which thy fathers have laid up in store until 
this day, shall be carried to Babylon : nothing shall 
be left, saith the Lord. And of thy sons diat shall 
issue from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they 
take away, and they shall be eunuchs in the palace 
of the king of Babylon." Fortune-tellers gene/ally 
predict good luck to their simple customers, that 
they may make something by their trade 5 but 
Isaiah predicts to a monarch desolation of his coun- 
try, and ruin of his family. This prophecy was 
spokea in the year before Christ 713; and above 
an hundred years afterwards, it was accomplished ; 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, and carried 
out thence all the treasures of the house of the 



Lord, and the treasures of the king's bouse, (3 Kings 
xxiv. 13.) and when he commanded the master of 
hia eunuchs, (Dan. i. 3.) that he should take cer- 
tain of the children of Israel, and of the king's seed, 
and of the princes, and educate ihem for three 
years, till they were able to stand before the king. 
Jehoram, king of Israel, Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, and the king of Edom, going with their ar- 
mies to make war on tlie king of Moab, came into 
a place where there was no water either for their 
men or cattle. In this distress they waited upon 
Elisha, (an high honour for one of your conjurers,) 
by the advice of Jehoshaphat, who knew that the 
word of the Lord was with him. The prophet, on 
seeing Jehoram, an idolatrous prince, who had re- 
voked from the worship of the true God, come to 
consult him, said to him, " Get thee to the prophets 
of thy father and the prophets of diy mother." 
This you think shows Elisha to have been a parly 
prophet, full of of venom and vulgarity — it shows I 
him to have been a man of great courage, who re- 
spected the dignity of his own character, the sa- 1 
credness of his offices as a prophet of God, whose 
duty it was to reprove the wickedness of kings, aa 
of other men. He ordered them to make the va^ 
ley where they were full of ditches ; — this, you say, 
" every countryman could have told, that the way | 
to get water was lo dig for it ;" — but this is not a ' 
true representation of the case ; the ditches were 
not dug that the water might be gotten by dig^g 
for it, but that they might hold the water when it 
should miraculously come " without wind or raua,"^ 
/rom another country ; and it isA coma " ftotn tbtffl 
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way of Edom, and the country was filled with 
water." As to Elisha's cursing the little children 
who had mocked at him, and their destruction in 
consequence of his imprecation, the whole story 
must be taken together. The provocation he re- 
ceived is, by some, considered as an insult offered 
to him, not as a man, but a prophet, and that the 
person3 who offered it were not what we under- 
stand by. little children, but grown up youths; the 
term child being applied, in the Hebrew language, 
to grown up persons. Be this as it may, the curs- 
mg was the act of the prophet ; had it been a sin, 
it would not have been followed by a miraculous 
destruction. of the offenders ; for this was the act of 
God, who best knows who deserve punishment. 
What effect such a signal judgment had on the 
idolatrous inhabitants of the land, is no where said ; 
but it is probable it was not without a good effect. 
Ezekiel and Daniel lived during the Babylonian 
captivity ; you allow their writings to be genuine. 
In tlijs you differ from some of the greatest adver- 
saries of Christianity ; and in my opinion cut up, 
by this concession, the very root of your whole 
performance. It is next to an impossibility for any 
man, who admits die book of Daniel to be a genu- 
ine book, and who examines that book with intelli- 
gence and impartiality, to refuse his assent to the 
truth of Christianity. As to your saying, that the 
interpretations which commentators and priests have 
made of these books, only show the fraud, or the 
extreme folly to which credulity and priestcraft can 
go, I consider it as nothing but a proof of the ex- 
treme foUy or fraud to which prejudice and infidel- 
s' 



ity can carry a minute philosopher. You profess a 
fondness for science ; I will refer you to a scientific 
mati, who was neither a commentator nor a priest, 
— to Ferguson. In a tract entitled — The Year of 
our Saviour's Crucifixion ascertained ; and the 
darkness, at the time of his crucifixion, proved to 
bo supernatural — this real philosopher interprets the 
remarkable propiiecy in the 9th chapter of Daniel, 
and concludes his dissertation in the following 
words : — " Thus we have an astronomical demon- 
stration of the truth of this ancient prophecy, seeing 
that the prophetic year of the Messiah's being cut 
off, was the very same with the astronomical." I 
have somewhere read an account of a solemn dis- 
putation which was held at Venice, in the last cea- 
lury, between a Jew and a Christian : the Chria- 
tian strongly argued from Daniel's prophecy of the 
seventy weeks, that Jesus was the Messiah, whom 
the Jews had long expected, from the predictions 
of their prophets : — the learned Rabbi, who pre- 
[ sided at this disputation, was so forcibly struck by 
I the argument, that he put an end to the business, 
■ saying, — " Let us shut up our Bibles ; for if we 
proceed in the examination of this prophecy, it will 
make us all become Christians." — -Was it a similar 
apprehension which deterred you from so much as 
opening the book of Daniel ? You have not pro- 
duced fi^om it one exceptionable passage. I hope 
you will read that book with attention, with intelli- 
1 gence, and with an unbiassed mind follow the ad- 
vice of our Saviour when he quoted this very pro- 
phecy — " Let him that readeth understand" — and 
[/ 1 shall not despair of your conversion h'om deism to 
Christianity. 
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In order to discredit the authority of the books 
which you allow to be genuine, you form a strange 
and prodigious hypothesis concerning Ezekiel and 
Daniel, for which there is no manner of foundation 
either in history or probability. You suppose these 
two men to have had no dreams, no visions, no 
revelation from God Almighty ; but to have pre- 
tended to these things ; and under that disguise, to 
have carried on an enigmatical correspondence 
relative to the recovery of their country from the 
Babylonian yoke. That any man in his senses 
should frame or adopt such an hypothesis, should 
have so littie regard to his own reputation as an 
impartial inquirer after trutii, so litde respect for the 
understanding of his readers, as to obtrude it on 
die world, would have appeared an incredible cir- 
cumstance, had not you made it a fact. 

You quote a passage from Ezekiel ; in the 29th 
chapter, ver. 11, speaking of Egypt, it is said — 
^< No foot of man shall pass through it, nor foot 
of beast shall pass through it, neither shall it be iu- 
habited forty years." — ^This, you say, " never came 
to pass, and consequentiy it is false, as all the books 
I have already viewed are." Now that this did 
come to pass, we have, as Bishop Newton observes, 
" the testimonies of Megasthenes and Berosus, two 
heathen historians, who lived about 300 years be- 
fore Christ : one of whom affirms, expressly, that 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered the greatest part of 
Africa ; and the other affirms it, in effect, in say- 
ing", that when Nebuchadnezzar beard of the death 
of his fadier, having setded his affiurs in Egypt, 
and committed the captives whom he took in Egypt 
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to the care of some of his friends to bring them 
. after him, he hasted directly to Babylon." And if 
we had been possessed of no testimony in support 
of the propliecy, it would have been aa hasty con- 
clusion, that the prophecy never came to pass ; the 
history of Egypt, at so remote a period, being no 
where accurately and circumstantially related. I 
admit that no period can be pointed out from the 
age of Ezekiel to the present, iu which there was 
no foot of man or beast to be seen for forty years 
in all Egypt j but some think that only a part of 
Egypt is here spoken of; and surely you do not 
expect a literal accomplishment of an hyperbolical 
expression, denoting great desolation ; importing 
that the trade of Egypt, which was carried on then, 
as at present, by caravans, by the foot of man and 
beast, should be annihilated. Had you taken the 
trouble to have looked a little farther into the book 
from which you have made your quotation, you 
would have there seen a prophecy delivered above 
k two thoifsand years ago, and which has been fulfil!- 
t ing from that time to this — '• Egypt shall be the 
basest of the kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself 
any more above the nations — there shall be no 
more a prince of the land of Egypt." This you 
may call a dream, a vision, a lie : I esteem it a 
wonderful prophecy ; for " as is the prophecy, so 
has been the event. Egypt was conquered by the 
I Babylonians ; and after the Babylonians by the 

f" Persians ; and after the Persians it became subject 
to the Macedonians ; and after the Macedonians to 
t the Romans ; and after the Romans to the Sara- 
^ cens ; and then to the Mamalucs ; and is now a 
pjoy/nce of die Turkish empire." 
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Suffer me to produce to you from this author, 
not an enigmatical letter to Daniel respecting the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the hands of the king 
of Babylon, but an enigmatical prophecy concern- 
ing Zedekiah the king of Jerusalem, before it was 
taken by the Chaldeans. — " I will bring him (Ze- 
dekiah) to Babylon, to the land of the Chaldeans ; 
yet shiul he not see it, though he shall die there." — 
now ! not see Babylon, when he should die there ! 
How, moreover, is this consistent, you may ask, 
with what Jeremiah had foretold — that Zedekiah 
should see the eyes of the king of Babylon ? — ^This 
darkness of expression, and apparent contradiction 
between the two prophets, induced Zedekiah (as 
Josephus informs us) to give no credit to either of 
them ; yet he unhappily experienced, and the fact 
is worthy your observation, the truth of them both. 
He saw the eyes of the king of Babylon, not at 
Babylon, but at Riblah ; his eyes were ihere put 
out } and he was carried to Babylon, yet he saw it 
not; and thus were the predictions of both the 
prophets verified, and the enigma of Ezekiel ex- 
plained. 

As to your wonderful discovery, that the prophe- 
cy of Jonah is a book of some gentile, " and that it 
has been written as a fable, to expose the nonsense, 
and to satirize the vicious and malignant character 
of a Bible prophet, or a predicting priest," I shall 
put it, covered with hellebore for the service of its 
author, on the same shelf with your hypothesis con- 
cerning the conspiracy of Daniel and Ezekiel, and 
shall not say another word about it. 

You conclude your objections to the Old Testa- 
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nient in a triumphant style; an angry oppone 
would say, in a style of extreme arrogance, ai 
sottish self-sufficiency. — " I have gone," you sa 
" through the Bible (mistaking here, as in othi 
places, the Old Testament for the Bible) as a ms 
would go through a wood, with an axe on his shou 
ders, and fell trees : here they lie ; and the priest 
if they can, may replant them. They may, pe 
haps, stick them in the ground, but they will nev< 
grow." And is it possible that you should think i 
highly of your performance as to believe, that yc 
have thereby demolished the authority of a boc 
which Newton himself esteemed the most autheni 
of all histories ; which, by its celestial light, illumin« 
the darkest ages of antiquity ; which is the toucl 
stone whereby we are enabled to distinguish b 
tween true and fabulous theology, between the Gc 
of Israel, holy, just, and good, and the impure ral 
ble of heathen Baalim ; which has been thought, I 
competent judges, to have afforded matter for tl 
laws of Solon, and a foundation for the philosopl 
of Plato ; which has been illustrated by the lafoi 
of learning, in all ages and countries ; and been a< 
mired and venerated for its piety, its sublimity, i 
veracity, by all who were able to read and unde 
stand it ? No, sir ; you have gone indeed, throu^ 
the wood, with the best intention in the world to c 
it down ; but you have merely busied yourself 
exposing to vulgar contempt a few unsighdy shrub 
which good men had wisely concealed from publ 
view; you have entangled yourself in thickets < 
thorns and briars ; you have lost your way on tl 
mountains of Lebanon: the goodly cedar tre( 
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whereof, lamenting the madness, and pitying the 
blindness of your' rage against them, have scorned 
the blunt edge and the base temper of your axe, 
and laughed unhurt at the feebleness of your stroke. 
In plain language, you have gone through the 
Old Testament hunting after difficulties, and you 
have found some real ones ; these you have en- 
deavoured to magnify into insurmountable objec- 
tions to the authority of the whole book. When it 
is considered that the Old Testament is composed 
of several books, written by different authors, and 
at different periods, from Moses to Malachi, com- 
prising an abstracted history of a particular nation 
for above a thousand years, I think the real diffi- 
culties which occur in it are much fewer, and of 
much less importance, than could reasonably have 
been expected. Apparent difficulties you have 
represented as real ones, without hinting at the man- 
ner in which they have been explained. You have 
ridiculed things held most sacred, and calumniated 
characters esteemed most venerable ; you have ex- 
cited the scoffs of the profane ; increased the scep- 
ticisms of the doubtful ; shaken the faith of the un- 
learned ; suggested cavils to the " disputers of this 
world ;" and perplexed the minds of honest men 
who wish to worship the (Jod of their fathers in 
sincerity and truth. This and more you have done 
in going through the Old Testament 5 but you have 
not so much as glanced at the great design of the 
whole, at the harmony and mutual dependence of 
the several parts. You have said nothing of the 
wisdom of Grod in selecting a particular people from 
the rest of mankind, not for their own sakes, but 
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that they might witness to the whole world, id suc- 
cessive ages, his existence and attributes ; that they 
might be an instrument of subverting idolatry ; of 
declaring the name of the God of Israel tliroughoul 
the whole earth. It was through this nation that 
the Egyptians saw the wonders of God ; that the 
Canaanites (whom wickedness had made a reproach 
to human nature) felt his judgraenls ; that the Baby- 
lonians issued their decrees — ■' That none should 
dare to speak amiss of the God of Israel — that all 
should fear and tremble before him;" and it is 
through them that you and I, and all the world, are 
not at diis day worshippers of idols. You have 
said nothing of the goodness of God in promising, 
that through the seed of Abraham, all tlie nations 
of the earUi were to be blessed ; that tiie desire of 
all nations, the blessing of Abraham to the Gen- 
tiles, should come. You have passed by all the 
prophecies respecting the coming of the Messiah; 
though they absolutely fixed the time of his coming, 
and of his being cut off; described his office, char- 
acter, condition, sufferings, and death, in so circum- 
stantial a manner, that we cannot but be astonished 
at the accuracy of their corapleUon in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth. You have neglected do- 
ticing the testimony of the whole Jewish nation to 
the truth both of the natural and miraculous facts 
recorded in the Old Testament. That we may 
better judge of the weight of this testimony, let us 
suppose that God should now manifest himself to 
us, as we contend he did to the Israelites in Egypt, 
in. the desert, and in the land of Canaan ; and that 
be should continue Xheae manifestations of hipjself 
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to our posterity for a thousand years or more, pun- 
ishing or rewarding them according as they diso- 
beyed or obeyed his commands ; what would you 
expect should be the issue f You would expect 
that our posterity would, in the remotest period of 
time, adhere to their God, and maintain against all 
opponents the truth of the books in which the dis- 
pensations of (jod to us and to our successors had 
been recorded. They would not yield to the ob- 
jections of men, who, not hm^g experienced die 
same divine government, should, for want of such 
experience, refuse assent to their testimony. No ; 
they would be to the then surrounding nations, 
what the Jews are to us, witnesses of the existence 
and of the O|oral government of God. 
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LETTER VII. 



" The New Testament, they tell us, is found- 
ed upon the prophecies of the Old : if so, it 
must follow the fate of its foundation." Thus you 
* open your attack upon the New Testament ; and 
I agree with you, that the New Testament must 
follow the fate of the Old ; and that fate is to re- 
main unimpaired by such efforts as you have made 
against it. The New Testament, however, is not 
founded solely oo the prophecies of the Old, If 
an heathen from Athens or Rome, Who had never 
heard of the prophecies of the Old Testament, had 
been an eye-witness of the miracles of Jesus, be 
would have made the same conclusion that the Jew 
Nicodemus did — " Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God ; for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him." 
Our Saviour tells the Jews — " Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote 
of me :" and he bids them search the scriptures, 
for they testified of him : but, notwithstanding this 
appeal to the prophecies of the Old Testament, Je- 
sus said to the Jews, " Though ye believe not id 
me, believe the works," — " believe me for the very 
tvorks' sake." — " If I had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, ^Vve^ ^*^ not 
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had sin." These are sufficiJent proofs that the 
truth of Christ's mission was not even to the Jews, 
much less to the Grentiles, founded solely on the 
truth of the prophecies of the Old Testament. So 
that if you could prove some of these prophecies to 
have been misapplied, and not completed in the 
person of Jesus, the truth of the Christian religion 
would not thereby be overturned. That Jesus of 
Nazareth was the person, in whom all the prophe- 
cies, direct and typical, in the Old Testament, re- 
specting the Messiah, were fulfilled, is a proposition 
founded on those prophecies, and to be proved by 
comparing them with the history of his life. That 
Jesus was a prophet sent from God, is one propo- 
sition — that Jesus was the prophet, the Messiah, is 
another ; and though he certainly* was both a pro- 
phet and the prophet, yet the loundations of the 
proof of these propositions are separate and dis- 
tinct. 

The mere existence ^^ of such a woman as Ma- 
ry, and of such a man as Joseph; and Jesus," is, 
you say, a matter of indifference, about which there 
is no ground either to believe or to. disbelieve. 
Belief is different from knowledge, with which you 
Jiere seem to confound it. We know that ibe 
whole is greater than its part — and we know 'that 
all the angles in the Oune segment of a circle are 
equal to each other — ^we have intuition and demon- 
stration as grounds of this knowledge ; but is 
there no ground for belief of past or future exist- 
ence ? h there no ground for believing that the 
sun will exbt to-morrow, and that your father ex- 
isted before you f You coudeaccsA^ \«ssR^««.^ ^*^ 
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think it probable, that there were such persons as 
Mary, Joseph, and Jesus ; and without troubling 
yourself about their existence or non-esiatence, as- 
suming, as it were, for the sake of argument, but 
without positively granting, their existence, you 
proceed to inform us, " that it is the fable of Jesus 
Christ, as told in the New Testament, and the wild 
and visionary doctrine raised tliereon," against which 
you contend. You will not repute it a fable, that 
there was such a man as Jesus Christ ; that he 
lived in Judea near eighteen hundred years ago ; 
that he went about doing good, and preaching, not 
only in the villages of Galilee, but in the city of Je- 
rusalem J that he bad several followers, who cod- 
stautly attended him ; that he was put to death by 
Pontius Pilate, that his disciples were numerous a 
few years after his death, not only in Judea, but ia 
Rome, the capital of the world, and in every pro- 
vince of the Roman empire ; that a particular day 
has been observed in a religious manner by all his 
followers, in commemoration of a real or supposed 
resurrection ; and that the constant celebration of 
baptism, and of the Lord's supper, may be traced 
back from the present time to him, as the author of 
those institutions. These things constitute, I sup- 
pose, no part of your fable ; and if these things be 
facts, they will, when maturely considered, draw 
after them so many other things related in tbe New 
Testament concerning Jesus, that there will be left 
for your fable but very scanty materials, which will 
require great fertility of invention, before you will 
dress them up into any form which will not disguat 
even a su/jerncial observer. 
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The miraculous conception you esteem a fable, 
and in your mind it is an obscene fable. Impure, 
mdeed, must that man's imagination be, who can 
discover any obscenity in the angel's declaration to 
Mary — ^The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee, therefore that Holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God. — ^I wonder 
you do not find obscenity in Genesis, Where it is 
said, " The Spirit of (Jod moved upon the face of 
the waters," and brought order out of confusion, a 
world out of a chaos, by his fostering influence. 
As to the Christian faith being built upon tlie hea- 
then mythology, there is no ground whatever for 
die assertion; there would have been some for 
saying, that much of the heathen mythology was 
built upoa the events recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

You come now to a demonstration, or, which 
amounts to the same thing to a proposition, which 
cannot, jou say, be controverted : — first, " that 
the agreement of all the parts of a story does not 
prove that story to be true, because the parts may 
agree and the whole may be false; — secondly. 
That the disa^eement,o{ the parts of a story proves 
that the whole cannot be true. The agreement 
does not prove truth, but the disagreement proves 
falsehood positively." Great use, I perceive, is to 
be made of this proposition. You will pardon my 
unskilfulness in dialectics, if I presume to contro- 
vert the truth of this abstract proposition, as applied 
to any purpose in life. The agreement of the parts 
of a story implies that the story has been told by at 
9* 
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least two persons (the life of Doctor Johnson, for 
instance, by Sir John Hawkins and Mr Boswell.) 
Now I think it scarcely possible for even two per- 
sons, and the difficult is increased if there are 
more than two, to write the Iiistory of lie life of 
any one of their acquaintance, williout there being 
a considerable difference between them, with re- 
spect to the number and order of the incidents of 
his life. Some things will be omitted by one, and 
mentioned by the otlier ; some things will be briefly 
touched by one, and the same things will be cir- 
cumstantially detailed by ibe otlier ; the same things 
which are mentioned in the same way by them 
both, may not be mentioned as having happened 
exactly at the same point of time, with other pos- 
sible and probable differences. But these real or 

- apparent difficulties, in minute circumstances, will 
not mvalidale their testimony as to the mateiial 
transactions of his life, much less will ihey render 
the whole of it a fable. If several independent wit- 
nesses, of fair character, should agree in all the 
parts of a story, (in testifying, for instance, that a 
murder or a robbery was committed at a particular 
time, in a particular place, and by a certain bdi- 
viduat,) every court of justice in the world, would 
admit tlie fact, notwitlistanding the abstract possi- 
bility, of the whole being false : — again, if several 
honest men should agree in saying, that they saw 
the king of France beheaded, though they should 
disagree as to the figure of the guillotine or the size 
of his executioner, as to the king's hands being 
bound or loose, as to his being composed or agi- 

^ taied in ascending the scaffold, yet every court of 
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justice io the world would think, that such difier- 
ence, respecting the circumstances of the fact, did 
not invalidate the evidence respecting the fact it- 
self. When you speak of the whole of a story, 
you cannot mean every particular circumstance 
connected with the story, but not essential to it ; 
you must mean the pith and marrow of the story ; 
for it would be impossible to establish the truth of 
any faet, (of admirals B3mg or Keppel, for example, 
having neglected or not neglected theiir duty,) if a 
. disagreement in the evidence of witnesses in minute 
points, should be considered as annihilating the 
weight of their evidence in points of importance* 
In a word, the relation of a fact differs essentially 
from the demonstradon of a theorem. If one step 
is left out, one link in the chain of ideas constituting 
a demonstration is omitted, the conclusion will be 
destroyed ; but a fact may be established, notwith- 
standing a disagreement of the witnesses in certain 
trifling particulars of their evidence respecting it. 

You apply your incontrovertible proposition to . 
the genealogies of Christ given by Matthew and 
Luke — there is a disagreement between them ; 
therefore, you say, " If Matthew spake truth, Luke 
speaks falsehood ; and if Luke spake truth, Matthew 
speaks falsehood ; and thence there is no authoriQr 
for believing either ; and if they cannot be believed 
even in the very first thing they say and set out to 
prove, they are not entided to be believed in any 
thing they say afterwards." 1 cannot admit either 
your premises or your conclusion — not your con- 
clusion ; because two authors, who differ in tracing 
back the pedigree of an individual fot ^Wi^'^^^cfs^- 
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sand y^ars, cannot, on that account, be esteemed 
iocompeteDt to bear testimony to the transactions 
of his life, unless ac intention to falsify could be 
proved against Ihem, If two Welsh historians 
should, at this time, write the life of any remark- 
able man of their country, who had been dead 
twenty or thirty years, and shpuld, through different 
branches of their genealogical tree, carry up the 
pedigree to Cad)Dallon, would they, on account of 
that difference, be discredited in every ihipg they_ 
said ? Might it not he believed that they gave the' 
pedigree as they had found it recorded in different in- 
struments, but without the least intention to write a 
falsehood ? — I cannot admit your premises ; be- 
cause Matthew speaks truth, and Luke speaks 
truth, though they do not speak the same truth ; 
Matthew giving the genealogy of Joseph, the re- 
puted father of Jesus, and Luke giving the genealo- 
gy of Mary, the real mother of Jesus. If you wiD 
not admit this, other explanations of the difficulty 
might be given ; but I hold it sufBcient to say, that 
the authors had no design to deceive the reader, 
that they took their accounts from the public regis- 
ters, which were carefully kept, and that had they 
been fabricators of these genealogies, they would 
have been exposed at the time to instant detectiOD i 
and the certauity of that detection would have pre- 
vented them from making the attempt to impose a 
false genealogy on the Jewish nation. 

But that you may effectually overthrow the credit 
of these genealogies, you make the following calcu- 
lation : — " From the birth of David to the birth of 
Christ is upwards of 1080 years : and as there 
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were but 27 full generatioos, to find the average 
age of each person mentioned in St Matthew's list 
at the time his first son was born; it is only neces- 
sary to divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 years 
for each person. As the Ufe-time of man was then 
but of the same extent it is now, it is an absurdity 
to suppose, that 27 generations should all be old 
bachelors, before they married. So far from this 
genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not even a 
reasonable lie." — ^This argument assumes the ap- 
pearance of arithmetical accuracy, and the conclu- 
sion is in a style which even its truth would not ex- 
cuse : — ^yet the argument is good for nothing, and 
the conclusion is not true. You have read the 
Bible with some attention ; and you are extremely 
liberal in imputing to it lies and absurdities ; read * 
it over again, especially the books of the Chroni- 
cles, and you will there find, that in the genealogi- 
cal list of St Matthew, three generations are omit- 
ted between Joram and Ozias; Joram was the 
father of Azariah, Azariah of Joash, Joash of Ama- 
ziah, and Amaziah of Ozias. I inquire not, in tliis 
place, whence this omisaon proceeded ; whether it 
is to be attributed to an error in the genealogical 
tables from whence Matthew took his account, or 
to a corruption of the text of the evangelist ; stUl it 
is an omission. Now if you will add these three 
generations to the 27 you mention, and divide 
1080 by 30, you will find the average age when 
these Jews had each of them their first son bom, 
was 36. They married sooner than they ought to 
have done, according to Aristode, who fixes thirty- 
seven as the most proper a|p,vAafe\v^\Sk'wa.^^'^^ 
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marry. Nor was it necessary that they should 
have been old bachelors, though each of them had 
not a son to succeed him lilt he was Uiirly-six ; they 
might have been married at twenty, without having 
a son till they were forty. You assume, in your ar- 
gument, that the first-born son succeeded the father 
in the list — this is not true. Solomon succeeded 
David : yet David had at least six sons, who were 
grown to manhood before Solomon was born ; and 
Rehohoani bad at least three sons before he had 
Abia (Ahijah) who succeeded him. It is needless 
to cite more instances to this purpose ; but from 
these, and other circumstances which might be in- 
sisted upon, I can see no ground for believing, that 

. the genealogy of Jesus Christ mentioned by Si 

' Matthew, is not a solemn truth. 

i You insist much upon some things being men- 

tioned by one evangelist, which are not mentioned 
hy all or any of the otheri ; and you take this to be 
a reason why we should consider the gospels, oM 
as the words of Mattliew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
but as the productions of some unconnected indi- 

(Tiduals, each of whom made his own legend. 1 
do not admit the truth of tliis supposition ; but I 
may be allowed to use it as an argument against 
yourself — it removes every possible suspicion of 
fraud and imposture, and confirms the gospel faisb> 
ry in the strongest manner. Four unconnected ii 
dividuals have each written memoirs of the life 
Jesus ; from whatever source they derived 
materiab, it is evident that they agree in a _^ 
L man^ particulars of the last importance ; such _ 
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; the multitude and publicity of his miracles; 

>ersecuting spirit of* his enemies ; the manner 

i death ; and the certainty of his resurrection ; 

fvfailst they agree in these great points, their 

^cement in points of little consequence, is 

er a confirmation of the truth, than an mdica- 

of the falsehood, of their several accounts. — 

d they agreed in nothing, their testimony ought 

aave been rejected as a legendary tale ; had they 

reed in every thing, it might have been suspected, 

it instead oi unconnected individuals, they were 

set of impostors. The manner in which the 

^angelists have recorded the particulars of the life 

r Jesus, is wholly conformable to what we expe- 

ience in other biographers, and claims our highest 

issent to its truth, notwithstanding the force of your 

^controvertible proposition* 

As an instance of contradiction between the evan- 
gelists, you tell us, that Matthew says, the angel 
announcing the immaculate conception appeared 
unto Joseph ; but Luke says he appeared unto Ma- 
ry. The angel, sir, appeared to them both ; to 
Mary, when he informed her that she should, by 
the power of God, conceive a son ; to Joseph, some 
months afterwards, when Mary's pregnancy was 
visible ; in the interim she had paid a visit oi three 
months to her cousin Elizabeth. It might have 
been expected, that, from the accuracy with which 
jrou have read your Bible, you could not have con- 
founded these obviously distinct appearances ; bu^ 
men, even of candour, are liable to mistakes 
Who, you ask, would now believe a girl, wh 
should say she was gotten with child by a ghost 
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—Who but "yourself, would ever have asked a 
question so Bbominably indecent and profane f I 
cannot argue wilh you on this subject. — You will 
never persuade (be world, that the Holy Spirit of 
God has any resemblance to the stage ghosts in 
Hamlet or Macbeth, from which you seera to have 
derived your idea of it. 

The story of ihe massacre of the young children 
by the order of Herod, is mentioned only by 
Matthew ; and therefore you think it is a lie. We 
must give up all history if we refuse to admit facts 
recorded byoolyonehistorian. Matthew addressed 
his gospel to the Jews, and put them in mind of a 
circumstance of which they must have had a melan- 
choly remembrance ; but gentile converts were less 
interested in that event. The evangelists were noC 
writing the life of Herod, but of Jesus ; it is do 
wonder that they omitted, above half a century af- 
ter the death of Herod, an Instance of bis cruelqr, 
which was not essentially connected with their sub- 
ject. The massacre, however, was probably known 
even at Rome ; and it was certainly correspondent 
to tlie character of Herod. John, you say, at the 
time of the massacre, " was under two years of 
age, and yet be escaped ; so that the story circutn*' 
stantially belies itself." — John was six months older 
than Jesus ; and you cannot prove tliat he was not 
beyond the age to which the order of Herod ex- 
tended ; it probably reached no farther than to 
those who had completed their first year, without 
including those who had entered upon Iheir second : 
but without insisling upon ibis, Still I contend, that 
j'ou caonot prove John w Via^e beeix vmder two 
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years of age at the time of the massacre ; and I 
could give many probable reasons to the contrary. 
Nor is it certain that John was, at that tune, in that 
part of the country to which the edict of Herod 
extended. But there would be no end of answer- 
ing, at length, all your little objections. 

No two of the evangelists, you observe, agree in 
reciting exactly in the same words, the written in- 
scription which was put over Christ when he was 
crucified. — ^I admit that there is an unessential ver- 
bal difference ; \nd are you certain that there was 
not a verbal difference in the inscriptions them-' 
selves ? — One was written in- Hebrew, another in 
Greek, another in Latin ; and, though they had all 
the same meaning, yet it is probable, that if two 
men had translated the Hebrew and the Latin into 
Greek, there would have been a verbal difference 
between their translations. Tou have rendered 
yourself famous by writing a book called — ^The 
Rights of Man : — had you been guillotined by Ro- 
bespierre, with this title, written in French, English, 
and German, and affixed to the guillotine — ^Tliomas 
Paine, of America, author of The Rights of Man — 
and had four persons, some of whom had seen the 
execution, and the rest had heard of it from eye- 
witnesses, written short accounts of your life twenty 
years or more after your death, and one had ^aid 
the inscription was — ^This is Thomas Paine, the 
author of The Rights of Man — another. The author 
of The Rights of man — ^a third. This is the author 
of The Rights of Man — and a fourth, Thomas 
Paine of America, the author of the Rights of Masl 
—would any man of common seDs»\»N^ ^^>S^nr^% 
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on account of this disagreement, flie veracity of tlie 

authors in writing your life ? — " The only one," 

you tell us, " of the men called apostles, who ap- 

I pears to have been near the spot where Jesus was 

I crucified, was Pclcr." — This your assertion is nol 

L true — we do oot know that Peter was present at 

the crucifixion ; but we do know that John, the 

I disciple whom Jesus loved, was present ; for Jesus 

spoke to him from the cross. — You go od, " But 

why should we believe Peter, convicted by tbeit 

own account of perjury, in swearing that he knew 

not Jesus f" I will tell you why—because Peier 

wncerely repented of the wickedness into which he 

I had been betrayed, through fear for his life, and 

(' suffered martyrdom b attestation of the truth of the 

.Christian religion. 

But the evangelists disagree, you say, not only 
as to the superscription on the cross, but as to the 
time of the crucifiidon, " Mark saying it was at the 
third hour ^nine in the morning,) and John al llie 
sixth hour (twelve, as you suppose,) at noon." Va- 
, rious solutions have been given of ibis difficult, 
none of which satisfied Doctor Middleton, much 

(less can it be expected that any of them shoidd 
satisfy you ; but there is a solution not noticed by 
him, in which many judicious men have acquiesced 
— ^That John, writing his gospel in Asia, used the 
Roman method of computing time ; which was the 
same as our own ; so that by the sixth hour, when 
Jesus was condemned, we are to understand m 
o'clock in the morning ; the intermediate time from 
six to nine, when he was crucified, being empWed 
' in preparing for the cruci&xicm. B\a if this &S.' 
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culty sliould be still esteemed insuperable, it does 
not follow that it will always remain so ; and if it 
should, the main point, the crucifixion .of Jesus, 
will Dot be affected thereby. 

I cannot, in this place, omit remarking some cir- 
cumstances attending (be crucifixion, which are so. 
natural, that we might have wondered if they had 
not occurred. Of all the disciples of Jesus, John 
was beloved by him with a peculiar degree of af- 
fection ; and as kindness produces kindness, there 
can be little doubt that the regard was reciprocal. 
Now whom should we expect to be the attendants 
of Jesus in bis last sufferings ? — Whom but John, ' 
the friend of his heart ? — Whom but his mother, 
whose soul was now pierced through by the sword 
of sorrow, which Simeon had foretold ? — Whom 
but those, who had been attached to him through 
life ; who, having been healed by him of their in- 
firmities, were impelled by gratitude to minister to 
him of their substance, to be attentive to all his 
wants ? These were the persons whom we should 
have expected to attend his execution ; and these 
were there. To whom would an expiring son of 
the best affections, recommend a poor, and, proba- 
bly, a widowed mother, but to his warmest friend ? 
— and this did Jesus. — Unmindful of the extremity 
of his own torture, and anxious to alleviate the bur- 
den of her sorrows, aod to protect her old age from 
future want and misery, he said to his beloved dis- 
ciple — " Behold thy mother ! and from that hour 
that disciple took her to his own home," I own to 
you, that such instances as these, of the conformity 
of events to our probable expectal-vaa «t^^aiss» 
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genuine marks of the simplicity and truth of the 
gospels ; and far outweigh a thousand little objec- 
tions, arising from our ignorance of manners, timers, 
and circumstances, or from our incapacity to com- 
prehend the means used by the Supreme Being in 
the moral government of his creatures. 

St Matthew mentions several miracles which 
attended our Saviour's crucifixion — the darkness 
which overspread the land — ^the rending of the veil 
of the temple — ^an earthquake which rent the rocks 
— and the resurrection of many saints, and their 
going into the holy city. " Such," you say, " is 
the account which this dashing writer of the book 
of Matthew gives, but in which he is not supported 
by the writers of the other books." This is not 
accurately expressed; Matthew is suppprted by 
Mark and Luke, with respect to two of the miracles 
— the darkness — and the rending of the veil : — 
and their omission of the others does not prove, that 
they were either ignorant of them, or disbelieved 
them. I think it idle to pretend to say positively 
what influenced them to mention only two miracles ; 
they probably thought them sufficient to convince 
any person, as they convinced the centurion, that 
Jesus " was a righteous man, — ^the Son of God." 
And these two miracles were better calculated to 
produce general conviction, amongst the persons 
for whose benefit Mark and Luke wrote their gos- 
pels, than either the earthquake or the resurrection 
of the saints. The earthquake was, probably, con- 
fined to a particular spot, and might, by an objec- 
tor, have been called a natural phenomenon ; and 
those to whom the saints appeared might at the 
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time of writing the gospels of Mark and Luke, have 
•\ been dead : but the darkness must have been gene- 
^ raDy known and remembered ; and the veil ot, the 
temple might still be preserved at the time these 
authors wrote. As to John not mentioning any of 
these miracles — it is well known that his gospel 
' was written as a supplement to the other gospels ; 
t he has therefore omitted many things which the 
I other three evangelists had delated, and he has ad- 
ded several things which they had not mentioned ; 
io particular, he has added a circumstance of great 
importance ; he tells us that he saw one of the sol- 
diers pierce the side of Jesus with a spear, and that 
blood and water flowed through the wound ; and 
lest any one should doubt of the fact, from its not 
being mentioned by the other evangelists, he as- 
serts it with peculiar earnestness — " And he that 
saw it, bear record, and his record is true : and he 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe." 
— John saw blood and water flowing from the 
wound ; the blood is easily accounted for, but 
whence came the water ? The anatomists tell us, 
it cam'e from the pericardium : so consistent is 
evangelical testimony with the most curious re- 
searches into natural science ! You amuse your- 
self with the account of what the scripture calls 
many saints, and you call an anny of saints, and are 
angry with Matthew for not having told you a great 
many things about them. It is very possible that 
Matthew might have known the fact of their resur- 
rection, without knowing every thing about them ; 
but if be had gratiQed your curiosity in every par- 
ticular, I am of opinion that you would not have 
10* 
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bcKered a word of what he had told you. I have 
no curiosity on tlic subject : it is enough for me to 
know that " Christ was the first fruits of them ibat 
slept," and " that all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth," as those holy 
men did, who heard the voice of the son of God at 
his resurrection, and passed from death to Ufe. If 
I durst indulge myself in being wise above what is 
written, I might be able to answer many of your 
inquiries relative to these saints ; but 1 dare not 
touch the ark of the Lord, I dare not support the 
authorily of the scripture by the boldness of conjec- 
ture. Whatever difticuhy there may be in account- 
ing for the silence of the odier evangelists, and of 
St Paul also, on this subject, yet there is a greater 
difficulty in supposing that Matthew did nol givR *- 
true narration of what had happened at the cruci- 
fixion. If there had been no supernatural darli- 
ness, no earthquake, no rending of the veil of the 
temple, no graves opened, no resurrection of holy 
men, no appearance of iliem unto many — if none 
of these things had been true, or rather if any one 
of them had been false, what motive could Mallhew, 
writing to the Jews, liave had for trumping up sucfl^' 
wonderful stories ? He wrote, as every man doe^ 
with an intention to be believed ; and yet every 
Jew he met would have stared him in the face, and. 
told him that be was a liar and an impostor. What^ 
author, who, twenty years hence, should address to" 
the French nation an history ol Louis XVI. would' 
venture to affirna, that when he was beheaded ther«' 
was darkness for three hours over all France?' 
t&ai there was an earthquake? ihM vocks wew 
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graves opened ? and dead raen brought to 

ho appeared to many persons in Paris ? — It 

impossible to suppose, that any one would 

publish such obvious lip.s ; and I think it 

impossible to suppose, that Matthew would 

ired to publish his account of what happen- 

le death of Jesus, had not the account been 

ly known to be true. 



LETTER VIII. 



The " tale of the resurrection," you say, " fol- 
lows that of the crucifixion." You have accus- 
tomed me so much to this kind of language, that 
when I find you speaking of a tale, I have no doubt 
of meeting with a truth. From the apparent disa- 
greement in the accounts, which. the evangelists 
have given of some circumstances respecting the 
resurrection, you remark — ** If the writers of these 
books had gone into a court of justice to. prove an 
alihi (for it is the nature of an alibi that is here at- 
tempted to be proved, namely, the absence of a 
dead body by supernatural means,) and had given 
their evidence in the same contradictory manner, 
as it is here given ; they would have been in dan- 
ger of having their ears cropt for perjury, and 
would have justly deserved it" — " hard words, or 
hanging," it seems, if you had been their judge. 
Now I maintain, that it is the brevity with which 
the account of the resurrection is given by all the 
evangeUsts, which has occasioned the seeming con- 
fusion ; and that this confusion would have been 
cleared up at once, if the witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion had been examined before any judicature. As 
we cannot have this viva voce examination of all 
the witnesses, let us call up and question the evan- 
gelists as witnesses to a supernatural alibi.— «-Did 
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I find the sepulchre of Jesus empty f One of 
actually saw it empty, and the rest heard from 
-witnesses, that it was empty. — Did you, or 
of the followers of Jesus take away the dead 
y from the sepulchre ? All answer. No. — Did 
soldiers, or the Jews, take away the body ? 
— How are you certain of that ? Because we 
the body when it was dead, and saw it after- 
ds when it was alive. — How do you know that 
it you saw was the body of Jesus ? We had 
Q long and intimately acquainted with Jesus, and 
w his person perfectly. — ^Were yoirtiot affight- 
and mistook a spirit for a body ? No ; the 
y had flesh and bones ; we are sure that it was 
very body which hung upon the cross, for we 
the wound in his side, and the print of the 
3 iQ the hands and feet. — ^And all this you are 
ly to swear ? We are ; and we are ready to 
also, sooner than we will deny any part of it. — 
s is the testimony which all the evangelists 
Jd give, in whatever court of justice they were 
mined ; and this, I apprehend, would sufficient- 
establish the alibi of the dead body from the 
ilchre, by supernatural means, 
{ut as the resurrection of Jesus is a point which 
attack with all your force, I will examine ipi- 
;ly the principal of your objections ; I dtf not 
k them deserving of this notice, but they shall 
B it. The book of Matthew, you say, " states 
when Christ was put in the sepulchre, the Jews 
lied to Pilate for a watch or a guard to be 
ted over the sepulchre, to prevent die body be- 
stolen by the disciples." — I admit this account, 
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but it is not the whole of the account ; you have 
omitted the reason for the request which the cbiei 
priests raade to Pilate — ^** Sir, we remember that 
that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, aftei 
three days I will rise again." It is material to re- 
mark this ; for at the very time that Jesus predict- 
ed his resurrection, he predicted also his crucifi^on, 
and all that he should sujSfer from the malice ol 
those very men who now applied to Pilate for s 
guard. — " He showed to his disciples, how that hi 
must go unto Jerusalem and suffer many things ol 
the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and Ik 
killed, and be raised again the third day." (Matt 
xvi. 21.) These men knew full well that the firs 
part of this prediction had been accurately fulfillec 
through their malignity ; and, instead of rependoj 
of what they had done, they were so infatuated a 
to suppose, that by a guard of soldiers they coul( 
prevent the completion of the second. — ^The othe 
books, you observe, '^ say nothing about this appli 
cation, nor about the sealing of the stone, nor tb 
guard, nor the watch, and accor(fing to ^ese ac 
counts there were none." This, sir, I deny. Thi 
other books do not say that there were none o 
these things ; how often must I repeat, tl^at omis 
sions are not contradictions, nor silence conceiiun 
a fact, a denial of it .^^ , 

You go on — " The book of Matthew continue 
its account that at the end of the sabbath, as it be 
gan to daum, towards the first day of tiie weel 
came Mary Magdalene and die other JUary to se 
the sepulchre. Mark says it was sun-rising, an 
John says it was dark. Luke says it was Mar 
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Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, and other womeuj that came to the sepul- 
chre. And John says that Mary Magdalene came 
alone. So well do they all agree about their first 
evidence ! they all appear, however, to have known 
most about Mary Magdalene ; she was a woman of 
a large acquaintance, and it was not an ill conjec- 
ture that she might be upon tlie stioll." Tliis is a 
long paragraph ; I will answer it distinctly : — first, 
there is no disagreement of evidence with respect 
to the time when the women went to the sepulchre ; 
all the evangelists agree as to the day on which 
they went ; and, as to the time of the day, it was 
early in the morning ; what court of justice in the 
world would set aside this evidence, as insufficient 
to substantiate the fact of the women's having gone 
to the sepulchre, because the witnesses differed as 
to the degree of twilight which lighted them on 
their way F Secondly, there is no disagreement of 
evidence, with respect to the persons who went to the 
sepulchre ; John states that Mary Magdalene went 
to the sepulchre ; but he does not state, as you make 
him state^ that Mary Magdalene went alone ; she 
might, for any thing you have proved, or can prove 
to the contrary, have been accompanied by all the 
women mentioned by Luke : — ^is it an unusual 
thing to distinguish by name a principal person go- 
ing on a visit, or on an embassy, without mentioning 
his subordinate attendants ? Thirdly, in opposition 
to your insinuation that Mary Magdalene was a 
common woman, I wish it to be considered, whether 
there is any scriptural authority for that imputation ; 
and whether there be or not I must contend that a 
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repentant and reformed woman ought not to be es- 
teemed an improper witness of a fact. The con- 
jecture which you adopt concerning her, is nothing 
less thaQ an illiberal, indecent, unfounded calumny, 
not excusable in the mouth of a libertine, and in- 
tolerable in yours. 

Tlie book of Matthew, you observe, goes on to 
say — " and behold, there was an earthquake, for 
the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the sione from the door, and 
sat upon it : — but the other books say nothing aboot 
SD earthquake," — what then ? does their silence 
prove that there was none ? — " nor about the angel 
rolling back the stone and sitting upon it ;" — ^wl»t 
then ? does their silence prove that the stone v/tH' 
not rolled back by an angel, and that he did not al- 
upon it ? — " and according to iheir accounts there 
was no angel sitting there." This conclusion !■ 
must deny ; their accounts do not say there was no 
angel sitting there, at the time that Matthew says , 
he sat upon the stone. They do not deny the fact,' 
they simply omit the mention of it; and they aB ; 
take notice that the women, when they arrived ^_ 
the sepulchre, found tlie stone rolled away : henotfi 
it is evident, that the stone was rolled away befort^ 
the women arrived at the sepulchre ; and the other' 
evangelists, giving an account of what happened to 
the women when they reached the sepulchre, have 
merely omitted giving an account of a transacliim 
previous to their arrival. Where is the contradi<'' 
tion ? What space of time intervened between tb 
ro}l}ng away of the stone, and the arrival of the wo- 
inea at Uie sepulchre, is no wVete men&rafti -, \wft i 
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it certainly was long enough for the angel to have 
dianged his position ; from sitting on the outside he 
might have entered into the sepulchre ; and another 
angel might have made his appearance, or, from 
the first, there might have been two, one on the 
out^de rolling away the stone, and the other within. 
Luke, you tell us, " says there were two, and they 
were both standing ; and John says there were two, 
and both sitting.'' It is impossible, I grant, even 
ibr an angel to be sitting and standing at the same 
instant of time ; but Luke and John do not speak 
of the same instant, nor of the same appearance — 
Luke speaks of the appearance to all the women ; 
and John of the appearance to Mary Magdalene 
■lone, who tarried weeping at the sepulchre after 
Peter and John had left it. But I forbear making 
any more minute remarks on still minuter objec- 
tions, all of which are grounded on this mistake — 
that the angels were seen at one particular time, in 
one particular place, and by the same individuals. 

As to your inference, from Matthew's using the 
expression unto this day, '' that the book must have 
been manufactured after a lapse of some generations 
at least," it cannot be admitted against the positive 
testimony of all antiquity. That the story about 
stealing away the body was a bungling story, I 
readily admit ; but the chief priests are answerable 
for it ; it is not worthy either your notice or mine, 
except as it is a strong instance to you, to me, and 
to every body, how far prejudice may mislead the 
understanding. 

You come to that part of the evidence in those 
books that respects, you say, '' the pretended ap- 
11 
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pearances of Christ after his pretended resurrec- 
tion ; the writer of the book of Matthew relates, 
that the angel that was sitting on (he stone at th&' 
mouth of Sie sepulchre, said to the two MaryS|., 
(chap, xxviii, 7.) "Behold, Christ is gone befortt. 
you into Galilee, there shall you see him." ThA' 
gospel, sir, was preached to poor and illiterate men ^ 
and it is the duty of priests to preach it to them in^ 
all its purity; lo guard them against the errors oFj 
mistaken, or the designs of wicked men, Yop'j 
then, who can read your Bible, turn to this pB»^ 
sage, and you will Giid that the angel did not sa^ji 
" Behold, Christ w gone before you into Galilee,'t 
— ^but, " Behold, he goetk before you into Galilee.?'' 
I know not what Bible you made use of in Ih' 
quotation, none that I have seen render the orient 
word by — he is gone — it might be properly reaJ 
dered, he will go ; and it is literally rendered, he is , 
going. This phrase does not imply an unmediatfr. 
setting out for Galilee : when a man has fixed upow, 
a long journey, to London or Batli, it is commO^ 
enough to say, he is going to London or Bad^ 
though the time of his going may be at some dis- 
tance. Even your dashing Matthew could not bj^-, 
guilty of such a blunder as to make the angel sajh] 
he M gone ; for he tells us immediately afterwari' 
that, as the women were departing from the sep 
chre to tell bis disciples nhat tlie angels had said 
to them, Jesus himself met them. Now how Jesuft- 
could be gone into Galilee, and yet meet the wome^ 
at Jerusalem, I leave you to explain, for the blu[K< 
der is not chargeable upon Matthew. I excuw 
your introducing llie espressiwi — '■'■ ioffa \\k «Wvei 
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disciples went away into GaKIee,^ for the quotation 
is rightly made ; but had you turned to the Greek 
Testament, you would not have found in this place 
any word answering to then : the passage is better 
translated— -and the eleven. Christ had said to his 
disciples, (Matt, xxvi, 32.) '< After I am risen 
again, I will go before you into Galilee :" and the 
angel put the women in mind of the very expression 
and prediction — he it riserij as he said : and behold 
he goeih before you into Galilee, Matthew, intent 
upon the appearance in Galilee, of which there 
were, probably, at the time he wrote, many living 
witnesses in Judea, omits the mention of many ap- 
pearances taken nodce of by John, and by this 
omissbn, seems to connect the day of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, with that of the departure of the dis- 
ci^es for (ralilee. You seem to think this a great 
difficulty, and incapable of solution ; for you say, 
*^ It is not possible, unless we admit these disciples 
the right of wilful lying, that the writers of these 
books could be any of the eleven persons called 
disciples ; for if, according to Matthew, the eleven 
went into Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain, by 
his own appointment, on the same day that he is 
said to have risen, Luke and John must have been 
two of that eleven ; yet the writer of Luke says ex- 
pressly, and John implies as much, that the meet- 
mg was that same day in a house at Jerusalem ; 
and on the other hand, if, according to Luke and 
John the eleven were assembled in a house at Je- 
rusalem, Matthew must have been one of that 
eleven ; yet Matthew says, the meeting was in a 
mountain b Galilee, and consequently the evidence 
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given in those books destroys each other." When I 
was a young man in the university, I was pret^ 
much accustomed to drawing of consequences ; but 
my ^Ima Mater did not suffer me to draw cons»' * 

f|uences after your manner ; she taught me, that S " 
alse position must end in an absurd concludon. I 
have shown your position — that the eleven went into 
Galilee on the day of the resurrection — to be false, 
and hence your consequence — that the evideooe j 
^ven in these two boo!<s destroys each other — is t 
not to be admitted. You ought, moreover, to havw-' 
considered, diatihe feast of unleavened bread, which* 
immediately followed the day on which the passtw 
Ter was eaten, lasted seven days; and that slrietM 
observers of the law did not think Uiemselves HtM 
liberty to leave Jerusalem, till that feasl was ended 1^ 
and this is a collateral proof that the disciples did ' 
notgo to Galilee on the day of the resurrection. M 
Tou certainly have read the New Testament, birt^ 
not, I think, wiUi great attention, or you would ^ 
have known who the aposiles were. In this placsa 
you reckon LMke as one of the eleven, and in otheB'V 
places you speak of him as an eye-witness of (be i 
things he relates ; you ought to have known thai, ^ 
Luke was no apostle; and he teils you himself, in J 
the preface lo his gospel, that he wrote from tba. \ 
testimony of others. If this mistake proceeds froiB' 
your ignorance, you are not a fit person lo write , 
comments on the Bible; if from design, (which I 
am unwilling to suspect,) you are sdll less fit ; m^ 
either case It may suggest to your readers the pro*1 
priety of suspecting the iruUi and accuracy of yoivJ 
assertions, however dariog aad 'm\,em5«wx.aj — " Of 1 
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the numeiouB priests or parsons of the present day, 
bishc^ and all, the sum total of whose learning," 
according to you, ^* is a b ab, and Aic, hac^ hocj 
there is not one amongst them," you say, '^ who 
can write poetry like Homer, or science like Eu- 
clid.'' — ^If 1 should admit diis, (though there are 
many of them, I doubt not, who understand these 
authors better than you do,) yet I cannot admit that 
there is one amongst them, bishops and all, so igno- 
rant as to rank Luke the evangelist among the 
apostles of Christ. I will not press this point ; any 
man may fall into a mistake, and the consciousness 
of this fallibility should create in all men a litde 
Diodes^, a little diffidence, a little caution, before 
they do presume to call the most illustrious charac- 
ters of antiquity, liars, fools, and knaves. 

You want to know why Jesus did not show him- 
self to all the people after bis resurrection. This 
is one of Spinoza's objections ; and it may sound 
well enough in the mouth of a Jew, wishing to ex- 
cuse the infidelity of his countrymen ; but it is not 
judicioudy adopted by deists of other nations. God 
gives us the means of health, but he does not force 
us to the use of them ; he gives us the powers of 
the mind, but he does not compel us to the cultiva- 
tbn of them : he gave the Jews opportunities of 
seeing the miracles of Jesus, but he did not oblige 
them to believe them. They who persevered in 
their incredulity after the resurrection of Lazarus, 
would have persevered also after the resurrection of 
Jesus. Lazarus had been buried, four days, Jesus 
but three ; the body of Lazarus had begun to un- 
dein> corruption, the body of Jesus saw no corrup- 
11* 
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tion } why should you expect, that they would have 
believed in Jesus on his own resurrection, when 
they had not believed in him on tlie resurrection oS 
Lazarus i* Wheti the Pharisees were told of ihe 
resurrection of Lazarus, they, together with the 
chief priests, gathered a council and said, "What 
do we ? for this man doeih many miracles. K wo 
let him thus alone, all men will helieve on him :— 
then from that day forth they look counsel tc^etlier 
to put him to death." The great men at Jerusa- 
lem, you see, admitted that Jesus had raised Laza-^ 
rus from the dead ; yet the belief of that miracle 
did not generate conviction that Jesus was the 
Christ, it only exasperated their malice, and accele^ 
rated their purpose of destroying him. Had Je» | 
sus shown himself after bis resurrection, the cfai^ " 
priests would probably have gathered another coun- , 
cil, have opened it with, What do we ? and ended ^ 
it with a determination to put him to death. As to , 
us, the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, which ^ 
we have in the New Testament, is far more con- fl 
vincing, than if it had been related that he showed ^ 
himself to every man in Jerusalem ; for then we ' 
should have liad a suspicion, that the whole story 
had been fabricated by the Jews. ',' 

You thiijk Paul an improper witness of the resur* f 
recdon ; I think him one of the fittest that could . 
have been chosen : and for this reason — his te 
mony is the testimoiiy of a former enemy. He 4 
had, in bis own miraculous conversion, suiEcient j 
ground for changing his opinion as to a matter of j 
fad ; for believing that to nave been a fact, ^ich f 
Ae Aad ibrmerly, through extreme ■(iteij«A\c«i ^ 
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sidered as a feble. For the truth of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus he appeals to above two hundred and 
fiftj Ihrmg witnesses ; and before whom does he 
make this appeal ?— Before his enemies, who were 
able and willing to blast his character, if he had 
advanced an untruth. You know, undoubtedly, 
that Paul had resided at Corinth near two years ; 
that, during a part of that time, he had testified to 
the Jews, Siat Jesus was the Clirist ; that, finding 
the bulk of that nation obstinate in their unbelief 
he had turned to the Gentiles, and had converted 
many to the faith in Christ : that he left Corinth, 
and went to preach the gospel in other parts ; that 
about three years after he had quitted Corinth, he 
wrote a letter to the converts which he had made 
in that place, and who after his departure had been 
split into different factions, and had adopted differ- 
ent teachers in opposition to Paul. From this ac- 
count we may be certain, that Paul's letter, and 
every circumstance in it, would be minutely ex- 
amined. The city of Corinth was full of Jews ; 
these men were, in general, Paul's bitter enemies ; 
yet in the face of them all, he asserts, " that Jesus 
Christ was buried ; that he rose again the third day ; 
that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve ; 
that be was afterwards seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part were 
then alive." An appeal to above 250 living wit- 
nesses, is a pretty strong proof of a fact ; but it be- 
comes irresistible, when that appeal is submitted to 
the judgment of enemies. St Paul, you must al- 
k>w, was a man of ability ; but he would have been 
an idbt, had be put it m the power of his enemies 
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to provo, from his own letter, that he was a lying 
rascal. They neither proved, nor attempted to 
prove, any such thing ; and, therefore, we may 
safely conclude, that this testimony of Paul, to the 
resurrection of Jesus, was true : and it is a te^ 
timony, in my opinion, of the greatest weight. 

You come, you say, to the last scene, the ascen- 
sion ; upon which, in your opinion, " the reality of 
the future mission of the disciples was to rest fw 
proof." — I do not agree with you in this. The realir 
ty of the future mission of the apostles might have 
been proved, though Jesus Christ had not visibly 
ascended into heaven. IMiracles are the proper 
proofs of a divine mission : and when Jesus gave 
the apostles a commission to preach the gospel, ha-^ 
commauded them to slay at Jerusalem, till they 
" were endued with power from on high." Matthew 
has omitted the mention of the ascension ; and John^' 
you sa^', has not said a syllable about it. I think'.] 
otherwise, John has not given an expi-ess account 
of the ascenaon, but has certainly said somethii^i 
about it : for he informs us, that Jesus said to M»* 
ry, " Touch me not ; for I am not yet oKended to 
my father ; but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my father and your father, a""*^ 
to my God and your God." This is surely say] 
something about the ascension : and if the fact 
the ascension be not related by John or Matthei 
it may reasonably be supposed, that the omissii 
was made on account of the notoriety of ihe fat 
That the fact was generally known, may be jusi 
coJJecIed from the reference which Peter makes to' 
t in the hearing of all the Jevjs, a -jrvj fe"* da-j* 
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after it had happened. — ^^This Jesus hath God 
raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. There- 
fore being by the right hand of God exalted" — 
Paul bears tesdmony also to the ascension, when 
he says, that Jesus was received up into glory. As 
to the difierence you contend for, between the ac- 
counts of the ascension, as given by Mark and Luke, 
it does not exist ; except in this, that Mark omits 
the parUculars of Jesus going with his apostles to 
Bethany, and blessing them there, which are men- 
tioned by Luke. But omissions, I must often put 
you in mind, are not contradictions. 

You have now, you say, " gone through the ex- 
amination of the four books ascribed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John ; and when it is considered 
that the whole space of time, from the crucifixion 
to what is called the ascension, is but a few days, 
apparently not more than three or four, and that all 
the circumstances are reported to have happened 
near, the same spot, Jerusalem, it is, I believe, im- 
possible to find, in any story upon record, so many, 
and such glaring absurdities, contradictions, and 
bisehoods, as are in those books." — What am I to 
say to this f Am I to say that, in writing this para- 
graph, you have forfeited your character as an hon- 
est man f Or, admitting your honesty, am I to say 
that you are grossly ignorant of the subject ? Let 
the reader judge.— John says, that Jesus appeared 
to his disciples at Jerusalem on the day of his resur- 
lection, and that Thomas was not then with them. 
^e same John says, that after eight days he ap- 
peared to them again, when Thomas was with them. 
Now, sir, how apparently three or four days can 
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nsistent with really eight days, I leave yaa 9t\i 
make out. But this is not the whole of John's tcayi 
timooy, either with respect to place or time — for hj^ 
says — After these things (after the two appearano^H 
to the disciples at Jerusalem on the first and on dKF.jj 
eighth day after the resurrection) Jesus showeAl 
himself again to his disciples at the sea of 7Y6eria»'4 
The sea of Tiberias, I presume you know, was m..i 
Galilee : and Gahlee, you may know, was sixty tHA 
seventy miles from Jerusalem ; It must hare takMd 
the disciples some time, after the eighth day tM 
travel from Jerusalem into Galilee. What, in yoOKi 
own insulting language to the priests, what hare yoa 
to answer as to the same spot, Jerusalem, as to yoM 
apparently three or four days ? — But this is not bB^ 
- Luke, in the beginoing of the Acts, refers to lA 
gospel, and says — " Christ showed himself aEvfi 
after his passion, by many infallible proofs, beii 
seen of the apostles forty days, and speaking of d 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God :" — instoi., 
oifour you perceive there were forty days betweaa 
the crucifixion and the ascension. I need notg'tM 
trust, after this, trouble myself about the falsehoc '" 
and contradictions which you impute to the era 
gelisls; your readers cannot but be upon '■ 
guard, as to the credit due to your assertions, how 
ever bold and improper. You will suffer me t 
mark, that the evangelists were plain men, 
convinced of the truiii of their narration, and coi 
scioua of their own integrity, hare related what tj 
knew, with admirable simplicity. They seem t, 
have said to the Jews of their time, and to say ti 
the Jews and unbelievers ol sii &aes — Wa hartl 
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told you the truth : and if you will not believe us, 
we have nothmg more to say. — ^Had they been im- 
poBtors, they would have written with more caution 
and art, have obviated every cavil, and avoided 
every appearance of contradiction. This they have 
not done ; and this I conader as a proof of their 
booesty and veracity. 

John the baptist bad given his testimony to the 
truth of our Saviour's mission in the most unequivo- 
cal terms : he afterwards sent two of his disciples 
to Jesus, to ask him whether he was really the ex- 
pected Messiah or not. Matthew relates both these 
circumstances; had the writer of the book of 
Matthew been an impostor, would he have invali- 
dated John's testimony, by bringing forward his 
real or apparent doubt ? Impossible ! Matthew, 
having proved the resurrection of Jesus, tells us, 
dot the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
intD a mountain where Jesus had appointed them, 
and ** when they saw him, they worshipped him ; 
but some doubted." — ^Would an impostor, in the 
very last place where he mentions the resurrection, 
and in the conclusion of his book, have suggested 
such a cavil to unbelievers, as to say — some doubt- 
ed i Impossibly ! The evangelist has left us to 
collect the reason why some doubted : — ^the disci- 
ples saw Jesus, at a distance, on the mountain ; 
aud some of them fell down and worshipped him ; 
whilst others doubted whether the person they saw 
was really Jesus ; their doubt, however, could not 
have lasted long, for in the very next verse we are 
tdd, that Jesus came and spake unto them. 

Great and laudable pains have been taken by 
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many learned men, to barinonise the several ao 
counts given us by the evangelisls of tlie resurrec- 
tion. It does not seem to me to be a matter of any 
great consequence to Christianity, whether the afr 
counts can, in every minuie particular, be harmo* 
nized or not j since there is no such discordaoGe; 

^ in them, as to render (he fact of the resurrectioib 
doubtful to any impartial mind. If any tnan in R' 
court of justice, should give positive evidence of* 
fact, and three others should afterwards be exafln-' 
ined, and all of them should confirm the evidence 
of the first, as lo the fact, but should apparently 
diSer from him and from each other, by being more 

> or less particular in their accounts of the circum- 
stances attending the fact ; ought we to doubt of 

t the fact, because we could not harmonize the evi- 
dence respecting tJie circumstances relating to it? 
The omission of any one circumstance (such as 
that of Mary Magdalene having gone twice to the 
sepulchre ; or that of the angel having, after he had 
rolled away the stone from the sepulchre, entered 
into the sepulchre) may render an harmony impo»- 
sible, without having recourse to supposition to sup- 
ply tlie defect. You deists laugh at all such at- 
tempts, and call them priestcraft. I think it better 

L then, in arguing with you, to admit that there may 

' be (not granting, however, that there is) an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the evangelists in some 
of their accounts respecUng the hfe of Jesus, or hi*. 
resurrection. Be it so, what then ? Does this di^ 
ference, admitting it to be real, destroy the cred'i* 

' bHity of the gospel history in any of its essential 
fioialgi' Certainly, in my op'mton noV. ^ I look 
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upon this to be a general^ answer to tnost of your 
deistical objections, I profess my sincerity, in say- 
ing, that I consider it as a true and sufficient an- 
swer ; and I leave it to your consideration. I have 
Erposely, in the whole of this discussion, been si- 
it as to the inspiration of the evangelists ; well 
knowing that you would have rejected, with scorn, 
any thing I could have said on that point : but, in 
disputing with a deist, I do most solemnly contend, 
that the Christian religion is true, and worthy of all 
acceptation, whether the evangelists were inspired 
or not. 

Unbelievers, in general, wish to conceal their 
sentiments ; they have a decent respect for public 
opinion ; are cautious of affi'onting the religion of 
their countiy ; fearful of undermining the founda- 
tions of civil society. Some few have been more 
daring, but less judicious, and have, without dis- 
guise professed their unbelief. But you are the 
first who ever swore that he was an infidel, con- 
cluding your deistical creed with — So help me 
God ! I pray that God may help you ; that he may, 
through the influence of his Holy Spirit, bring you 
to a right mind ; convort you to the religion of his 
Son, whom, out of his abundant love to mankind, 
he sent into the world, that all who believed in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 

You swear, that you think the christian religion 
is not true. I give full credit to your oath ; it is 
an oath in confirmation— of what f — of an opinion. 
It proves the sincerity of your declaration of your 
opinion ; but the opinion, notwithstanding the oath, 
may be either true or false. Permit me to pro- 
12 
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dtice 10 you an oath not confirming an opinion, but 
a fact ; it is the oath of St Paul, when he swears 
to the Galatians, that in what lie told tliem of liis 
miraculous conversion, he did not tell a lie : " Now 
the thiags which I write unto you, behold, before 
God, I lie not :" — do but give that credit to Paul 
which I give to you : do but consider the difference 
between an opinion and a fact, and I shall not de- 
spair of your becoming a Christian. 

Deism, you say, consists in a belief of one God, 
and an imitation of his moral character, or the 
practice of what is called virtue ; and in this (as 
far as religion is concerned) you rest all your hopes. 
There is nothing in deism but what is in Christiani- 
ty ; but there is much in Christianity which is not in 
deism. The Christian has no doubt concerning a 
future stale ; every deist, from Plato to Thomas 
Paine, is on lliis subject overwhelmed with doubts 
insuperable by human reason. The Christian has 
no misgivings as to the pardon of penitent sinners, 
through the intercession of a mediator ; the deist is 
harrassed with apprehension, lest tiie moral justice 
of God should demand, with inexorable rigour, 
punishment for transgression. The Christian has 
no doubt concerning the lawfulness and the efficacy 
of prayer ; the deist is disturbed on this point by 
abstract considerations concerning the goodness of 
God, which wants not to be intrealed ; concerning 
his foresight, which has no need of our informa- 
tion ; concerning his immutability, which cannot be 
changed through our supplication. The ChrisUan 
admits the providence of God and the liberft' trf 
husnsn actions^ the deisl la 'mvo\vei to gfeii.v Kaffir 
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undertakes the proof of either. 
s assurance that the Spirit of Grod 
irmities ; the deist does not deny 
; God may have access to the hu- 
! has no ground to believe the fact 
htenins the understandmg, influ- 
r puriiying the heart. 
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"Those," you say, "who are not much ac- 

Xiainied with ecclesiastical history, may suppose 
at the book called the New Testament has exist- 
ed ever since the time of Jesus Christ, but the fact 
is historically otherwise ; there was no such book 
as the New Testament, till more than three huti' 
dred years after the time that Christ is said to have 
lived." — This paragraph is calculated to mislead 
common readers ; it is necessary to unfold its mean- 
ing. The book called the New Testament, con- 
sists of twenty-seven different parts : concerniDg 
seven of these, viz. the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
of Jatnes, the second of Peier, the second of John, 
tlie third of John, that of Jude, and the Revelation, 
there were at first some doubts ; and the question, 
whether they should be received into the canon, 
might be decided, as all questions concerning opin- 
ions must be, hy vote. With respect to the other 
twenty parts, those who are most acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history will tell you, as Du Pin does 
after Eusebiiis, that they were owned as canonical 
at all times, and by all Christians. Whether the 
council of Laodicea was held before or after that of 
JVice, is not a settled point ; all the books of the 
JVew Testament, eicepl the ReveVaUit^, «a zaa- 
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merated as canonical m the constitutions of that 
council ; but it is a great mistake to suppose, that 
the greatest part of the books of the New Testa- 
ment were not in general use amongst Christians, 
loDg before the council of Laodicea was held. 
This is not merely my opinion on the subject ; it is 
the opinion of ona much better acquainted with ec- 
clesiasticaf history than I am, and, probably, than 
you are, — Mosheim. " The opinions," says this 
author, " or rather the conjectures, of the learned, 
concerning the time when the books of the New 
Testament were collected into one volume, as also 
about the authors of that collection, are extremely 
different. This important question is attended with 
great and almost insuperable difficulties to us in 
these latter times. It is however sufficient for us 
to know, that, before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the greatest part of the books of the New 
Testament were read in every christian society 
thrmighout the world, and received as a divine rule 
of faith and manners. Hence it appears, that these 
sacred writings were carefully separated from seve- 
ral human compositions upon the same subject, 
either by some of the apostles themselves, who 
lived so long, or by their disciples and successors, 
who were spread abroad through all nations. We 
are well assured, that the four gospels were collect- 
ed during the life of St John, and that the three 
first received the approbation of thii^ divine apostle. 
And why may we not suppose that the other books 
of the New Testament were gathered together at 
the same time ? What renders this highly probable 
is, that the most urgent necessity required its being 
12* 
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done. For, not long after Christ's ascension 
heaven, several histories of his life and doctr; 
full of pious frauds, and fabulous wonders^ 
composed by persons, whose intentions, pert 
were not bad, but whose writings discovered 
greatest superstition and ignorance. Nor was 
all : productions appearedf, which were imposes 
the world by fraudulent men as the wiMgs of 
holy apostles. These apocryphal and spur 
writings must have produced a sad confusion, 
rendered both the history and the doctrine of C 
uncertain, had not the rulers of the church use< 
possible care and diligence in separating the b< 
that were truly apostolical and divine, from all 
spurious trash, and conveying them down to pc 
rity in one volume." 

Did you ever read the apology for the Christi 
which Justin Martyr presented to the emperor 
toninus Pius, to the senate, and people of Ror 
I should sooner expect a falsity in a petition, wl 
any body of persecuted men, imploring jusi 
should present to the king and parliament of G 
Britain, than in this apology; yet in this apok 
which was presented not fifty years after the deal 
St John, not only parts of all the four gospels 
quoted, but it Is expressly said, that on the 
called Sunday, a portion of them was read in 
public assemblies of the Christians. I forbear { 
suing this matter farther ; else it might easily 
shown, that probably the gospels, and certa 
some of St Paul's epistles, were known to Clem 
Ignatius, and Polycarpy contemporaries with 
apostles. These men could not quote or refei 
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books which did not exist : and therefore, though 
you could make it out that the book called the 
New Testament did not formally exist under that 
title, till 350 years after Christ ; yet I hold it to be a 
certain fact, that all the books, of which it is com- 
posed, were written, and most of them received by 
all Christians within a few years after his death. 

You raise a difficulty relative to the lime which 
intervened between the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, who had said, that the Son of man should be 
three> days and three nights in the heart of tlie 
earth. Are you ignorant then that the Jews used 
the phrase three days and three nights, to denote 
what we understand by three days ? — It is said in 
Genesis, chap, vii, 1?. ^' The rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights;^' and this is 
equivalent to the expression, (ver. 17.) " And the 
flood was forty days upon the earth." Instead then 
of saying three days and three nights, let us simply 
say — three days — and you will not object to Christ's 
being three days, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, in 
die heart of the earth. I do not say that he was in 
the grave the whole of either Friday or Sunday ; 
but an hundred instances might be produced, from 
writers of all nations, in which a part of. a day is 
spoken of as the whole. Thus much for the de- 
fence of the historical part of the Nibw Testament. 

You have introduced an account of Fanatus^ as 
denying the genuineness of the books of the New 
Testament. Will you permit that great scholar in 
sacred literature, Michaehs^ to tell you something 
about this Faustus f — " He was ignorant, as were 
roost of the African writeiS) o{ Xisv^^x^^^^sv^^^iSiH?^ 
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and acquainted with the New Testament merely 
through the channel of the Latin translation ; he 
was not only devoid of a sufEcient fund of learning, 
but illiterate in the highest degree. An argument 
which he brings against the genuineness of the gos- 
pel affords sufficient ground for this assertion ; for 
he contends, that the gospel of St Matthew could 
not have been written by St Matthew himself, be- 
cause he is always mentioned in the third person." 
You know who has argued like Faustus, but I did 
not think myself authorized on that account to call 
you illiterate in the highest degree j but Michaelis 
makes a still more severe conclusion concerning 
Faustus ; and he extends his observation to every 
man who argued like him — " A man capable of 
such an argument must have been ignorant not only 
of the Greek writers, the knowledge of which could 
not have been expected from Faustus, but even of 
the Commentaries of Ciesar, And were it thought 
improbable that so heavy a charge could be laid 
with justice on the side of his knowledge, it would 
fall with double weight on the side of his honesty, 
and induce us to suppose, that, preferring the arts 
of sophistry to the plainness of truth, he maintained 
opinions which he believed to be false." (Marsh's 
Transl.) Never more, I think, shall we hear of 
Moses not being tiie author of the Pentateuch, on 
account of its being written in the third person, 

Not being able to produce any argument to ren- 
der questionable, either the genuineness or the au- 
thenticity of Si Paul's Epistles, you tell ua that " it 
is a matter of no great importance by whom they 
were writtea, since the wviler, whoever he was, al-. 
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tempts to prore his doctrine by argument : he does 
not pretend to have been witness to any of the 
scenes told of the resurrection and ascension, and 
he declares that he had not believed them." That 
Paul had so far resisted the evidence which the 
apostles had given of the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Jesus, as to be a persecutor of the disciples 
of Christ, is certain ; but I do not remember the 
place where he declares that he had not believed 
them. The high priest and the senate of the chil- 
dren of Israel did not deny the reality of the mira- 
cles, which had been wrought by Peter and the 
apostles ; they did not contradict their testimony 
concerning the resurrection and the ascension ; but 
whether they believed it or not, they were fired 
with indignation, and took counsel to put the apos- 
tles to death : and this was also the temper of Paul : 
whether he believed or did not believe the story of 
the resurrection, he was exceedingly mad against 
the saints. The writer of Paul's Epislles does not 
attempt to prove his doctrine by argument ; he in 
many places tells us, that his dcfctrine was not taught 
him by man, or any invention of his own, which re- 
quired the ingenuity of argument to prove it : — *' 1 
certify you, brethren, that the gospel, which was 
preached of me, is not after man. For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ." Paul does not 
pretend to have been a witness of the story of the 
resurrection, but he does much more ; he asserts 
that he was himself a witness of the resurrection. 
After enumerating many appearances of Jesus to 
his disciples, Paul says of himself, '* Last of all, he 
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was seen of me also, as of one bora out of dt 
time." Whether you will admit Paul to have bee 
a true witness or •not, you cannot deny that he pr< 
tends to have been a witness of the resurrection. 
The story of his being struck to the ground, i 
he was journeying to Damascus, has nothing in i 
you say, miraculous or extraordinary : you repn 
sent him as struck by lightning. — ^It is somewh 
extraordinary for a man, who is struck by lightnin 
to have, at the very time, full possession of his ui 
derstanding ; to hear a voice issuing from the iigfa 
ning, speaking to him in the Hebrew tongue, callii 
him b^ his name, and entering into conversadc 
with him. His companions, you say, appear n< 
to have suffered in the same manner : — ^the greatt 
the wonder. If it was a common storm of thund< 
and lightning which struck Paul and all his con 
panions to the ground, it is somewhat extraordinai 
that he alone should be hurt ; and that notwitl 
standing his being struck blind by lightning, I 
should in other respects be so little hurt, as to I 
immediately able to walk into the city of Damascu 
So difficult is it to oppose truth by an h}rpothesis 
In the character of Paul you discover a great de; 
of violence and fanaticism ; and such men, you ol 
serve, are never good moral evidences of any do< 
trine they preach. — ^Read, sir. Lord Lyttleton^s ol 
servations on the conversion and apostieship of i 
Paul ; and I think vou will be convinced of tl 
contrary. That elegant writer thus expresses h 
opinion on this subject — " Besides all the proofs < 
the christian religion, which may be drawn froi 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, from th 
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necessary connexion it has with the whole system 
of the Jewish religion, from the miracles of Christ, 
and from the evidence given of his resurrection by 
all the other aposdes, I think the conversion and 
aposdeship of St Paul alone, duly considered, is, of 
itself, a demonstration sufficient to prove Christiani- 
t]r to be a divine revelation." I hope this opinion 
will have some weight with you ; it is not the opin- 
ion of a lying Bible-prophet, of a stupid evangelist, 
or of an a 6 ab priest, — ^but of a learned layman, 
whose illustrious rank received splendor from his 
talents. 

You are displeased with St Paul " for setting 
out to prove the resurrection of the same body." — 
You know, I presume, that the resurrection of the 
same body is not by all, admitted to be a scriptural 
doctrine. — "In the New Testament (wherein, I 
think, are contained all the articles of tne christian 
faith) 1 find our Saviour and the apostles to preach 
the resurrection of the dead and the resurrection 
from the dead, in many places ; but I do not re- 
member any place where the resurrection of the 
same body is so much as mentioned." This ob- 
servation of Mr Locke I so far adopt, as to deny 
that you can produce any place in the writings of 
St Paul, wherein he sets out to prove the resurrec- 
tion of the same body. I do not question the pos- 
sibility of the resurrection of the same body, and I 
am not ignorant of the manner in which some learn- 
ed men have explained it ; (somewhat after the 
way of your vegetative speck in the kernel of a 
peach;) but as you are discrediting St Paul's doc- 
trine, you ought to show that what you attempt to 
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discredit m the doctrine of the apostle ! As a mai- 
ter of choice you had ratlier have a better body — 
you will have a heller body — " your natural body 
will he raised a spiritual body," "your corruptible 
will put on incormption." You are so much out of 
humour wiili your present body, that you inforni 
us, every animal in the creation excels us in sotti»* 
thing. Now 1 h^d always thought, that the sin^ 
circumstance of our having hands, and their haruij , 
none, gave us an loQnite superiority not only o?^ 
insects, fishes, snails, and spiders, (which you rtH 
present as excelling us in loco-inotiv'e powers,) bol 
over ail the animals of creation ; and enabled u^ 
in the language of Cicero, describing t!ie tnanirola 
utility of our hands, to make as it were a new na* 
ture of things. As to what you say about the con- 
sciousness of existence being the only concelvabla 
idea of a future life — it proves nothing either for Of 
against the resurrection of a body, or of the sanM 
body ; it does not inform us, whether to any or lo 
what substance, material or immaterial, this con^ 
sciousness is annexed. 1 leave it, however, to 
others, who do not admit persona! identity to con- 
sist in consciousness, to dispute with you on ibis 
point, and willingly subscribe to the opinion of Mr 
Locke, " that nothing but consciousness can unite 
remote existences into the same person." 

From a caterpillar's passing into a torpid state 
resembling death, and afterwards appearing a splea> 
did butterfly, and from the (supposed) conscious* 
ness of existence which the animal had in the« 
different slates, yon ask. Why must I believe, that 
the resurreclioa of the same boAy k necawiM^ u 
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continue in me the consciousness of existence here- 
after f — I do not dislike analogical reascming, when 
applied to proper objects, and kept within due 
bounds : — ^but where is it said in scripture, that the 
resurrection of the same body is necessary to con- 
tinue in you the consciousness of existence f Those 
who admit a conscious state of the soul between 
deaidi and the resurrection, will contend, that the 
soul is the substance in which consciousness is con- 
tiQued without interruption : — those who deny the 
intermediate state of the soul as a state of conscious- 
ness, will contend, that consciousness, is not destroy- 
ed by death, but suspended by it, as it is suspended 
during a sound sleep, and that it may be as easily 
restored after death, as after sleep, during which 
the faculties of the soul are not extinct but dor- 
mant.— Those who think that the soul is nothing 
distinct from the compages of the body, not a sub- 
stance, but a mere quality, will maintain, that the 
consciousness appertaining to every individual per- 
son is not lost when the body is destroyed ', that it 
is known to God ; and may, at the general resur- 
rection, be annexed to any system of matter he 
may think fit, or to that particular compages lo 
which it belonged in this life. 

In reading your book I have been frequently 
shocked at the virulence of your zeal, at the inde- 
corum of your abuse in applying vulgar and offen- 
sive epithets to men who have been held, and who 
will long, I trust, continue to be holden, in high es- 
timation. I know that the scar of calumny is sel- 
dom wholly effaced, it remains long after the wound 
is healed 5 and your abuse of holy men and holy 
13 
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things will be remembered, when your argumen 
against them are refuted and forgotten. Moses yc 
term an arrogant coxcomb, a chief assassin ; Aarai 
Joshua, Samuel, David, monsters and impostor^ 
the Jewish kings a parcel of rascals ; Jeremiah ar 
the rest* of the prophets, liars ; and Paul a fo(^ 
for having written one of the sub]|mest compositions 
and on the most important subject that ever occu< 
pied the mind of man — ^the lesson in our burial ser 
vice: — ^tbis lesson you call a doubtful jargon, a; 
destitute of meaning as the tolling of the beU at th< 
funeral. Men of low condition ! pressed down, a 

iron pften are, by calamities generally incident U 
luman nature, and groaning under the burdens o 
misery peculiar to your condition, what thought yoi 
when you heard this lesson read at the funeral o 
your child, your parent, or your friend ? Was i 
mere jargon to you, as destitute of meaninc as th< 
tollmg of a bell r — No — ^You understand from it 
that you would not all sleep, but that you would al 
be changed in a moment at the last trump ; yoi 
understood from it, that thb corruptible must pu 
on incorruption ; that this mortal must put on im 
mortality, and that death would be swallowed up ii 
victory ; you understood from it, that if (notwith 
standing profane attempts to subvert your faith 
ye continue stedfast, unmoveable, always aboundin( 
m the work of the Lord, your labour will not be ii 
vain. 

You seem fond of displaying your skill in scienci 
and philosophy ; you speak more than once of Eu 
did ; and in censuring St Paul you intimate to us 
that when the apostle says— one star diSeredi boa 
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another star in glory — he ought to hare said — ^in 
distance. All men see that one star difiereth from 
another star in glory or brightness ; but few men 
know that their difference in brightness arises from 
their difference in distance ; and I beg leave to say, 
that even you, philosopher as you are, do not know 
it. You make an assumption, which you cannot 
prove, that the stars are equal in magnitude, and 
placed at different distances from the earth ; but 
you caimot prove that they are not different in mag- 
nitude, and placed at equcd distances, though none 
of them may be so near to the earth, as to have 
any sensible annual parallax. I beg pardon of my 
readers for touching upon this subject ; but it really 
moves one's indignation, to see a smattering in phi- 
losophy urged as an argument against the veracity 
of an apo^e.—*'' Little learmng is a dangerous 
thing.'' 

Paul, you say, affects to be a naturalist ; and to 
prove (you might more properly have said illustrate) 
his system of resurrection from the principles of 
vegetation — "Thou fool," says he, "that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die :" — ^to 
which one might reply, in his own language, and 
say — " Thou fool, Paul, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die no^." It may be seen, 
I think, from this passage, who affects to be a natu- 
ralist, to be acquainted with the microscopical dis- 
coveries of modem times ; which were probably 
neither known to Paul nor to the Corinthians ; and 
which, had they been known to them both, would 
have been of little use in the illustration of the sub- 
ject of the resurrection. Paul said — ^that which 
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thou sowest is not quickened except it die :— every 
hasbaadman in Corlntb, though unable perhaps to 
define the term death, would understand the apos- 
tle's phrase in a popular sense, and agree with him 
that a grain of wheat must become rotten in the 
ground before it could sprout ; and that, as God 
raised from a rotten grain of wheat, the roots, the 
stem, the leaves, the ear of a new plant, he might 
also cause a new body to spring up from the rottea 
carcase in the grave. Etocior Clarke observes — 
" In like manner as in every grain of com there is 
contained a minute, insensible, seminal principle) 
which is itself the entire future blade and ear, and 
in due season, when ail the rest of the grain is cor- 
rupted, evolves and unfolds itself visibly to the eye ; 
so our present mortal and corruptible body may ba 
bnt the emieue, as it were, of some hidden, and at 
present insensible principle, (possibly the presedt 
seat of the soul,) which at the resurrection shall 
discover itself in its proper form." I do not agree 
with this great man (for such I esteem him) in thii 
philosophical conjecture ; but the quotation may 
serve to show you, that the gem does not evolve 
and unfold itself visibly to the eye till all the rest of 
the grain is corrupted; that is, in the language and 
meaning of St Paul, till it dies. Though the au- 
thority of Jesus may have as little weight with you 
as that of Paul, yet it may not be improper to quote 
to you our Saviour's expression, when he foretels 
the numerous disciples which his death would pro* 
duce — " Except a com of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone : but if it die, it 
bnogeth forth much fruit." "^oa ^^twiwe feini 
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this, that the Jews thought the death of the grain 
was necessary to its reproduction : hence every one 
may see what little reason you had to object to the 
apostle's popular illustration of the possibility of a 
resurrection. Had he known as much as any 
naturalist in Europe does, of the progress of an ani- 
mal from one state to another, as from a worm to a 
butterfly, (which you think applies to the case,) I 
am of opinion he would not have used that illustra- 
tion in preference to what he has used, which is 
obvious and satisfactory. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul 
were written by him or not, is, in your judgment a 
matter of indifference. So far from being a matter 
of indifierence, I consider the genuineness of St 
Paul's epistles to be a matter of the greatest im- 
portance ; for if the epistles, ascribed to Paul, were 
written by him, (and there is unquestionable proof 
tl&at they were,) it will be difficult for you, or for 
any man, upon fair principles of sound reasoning, 
to deny that the christian religion is true. The ar- 
gument is a short one, and obvious to every capaci- 
ty. It stands thus : — St Paul wrote several letters 
to those whom, in different countries, he had con- 
verted to the christian faith ; in these letters he 
afllrms two things ; — first, that he had wrought 
miracles in their presence ; — ^secondly, that many 
of themselves had received the gift of tongues, and 
other miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. The 
persons to whom these letters were addressed must, 
on reading tbem, have certainly known, whether 
Paul affirmed what was true, or told a plain lie ; 
they must haye known whether they had seen him 
13* 
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work miracles, they must have been conscious, 
whether they themselves did or did not possess any 
miraculous gifts. Now can you, or can any man, 
believe, for a moment, that Paul (a man certainly 
of great abilities) would have written public letters, 
full of lies, and which could not fail of being dis- 
covered to be lies, as soon as bis letters were read f 
Paul could not be guilty of falsehood in these two 
points, or in either of tliem ; and if either of them 
be true, tlie christian religion is true. References 
to these two points are frequent in St Paul's epis- 
tles : I will mention only a few. In his epistle to 
the Galatians he says, (chap. iii. 2, 5.) "This only 
would I learn of you, received ye the spirit (gifts 
of the spirit) by the works of the law ? — He rainis- 
tereth to you the spirit, and worketh miracles 
among you." To the Thessalonlans he says, 
(1 Thess, ch. i. 5.) " Our gospel came not unto 
you in word only, but also in power, and in the 
Holy Ghost." To the Corinthians he thus ex- 
presses himself: (1 Cor. ii, 4.) " My preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but 
in the demonstration of the spirit and of power ;" 
and he adds the reason for his working miracles — 
" That your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God." With what 
alacrity would the faction at Corinth, which op- 
posed the apostle, have laid hold of this and raany 
similar declarations in the letter, had they been able 
to have detected any falsehood in them ? There 
is no need to multiply words on so clear a point — 
the genuineness of Paul's episdes prove their an- 
ihenlicity, independenlly oi cvei^ owet "jitciQ^-, for 
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it is absurd in the extreme to suppose him, under 
circutnstaDces of obvious detection, capable of ad- 
vancing what was not true ; and if Paul's epistles 
be both genuine and authentic, the christian religion 
is true. Think of this argument. 

You close your observaticms in the following 
manner : *' Should the Bible (meanmg as I have 
before remarked, the Old Testament) and Testa- 
ment hereafter fall, it is not I that have been the 
occasion." You look, I think, upon your produc- 
tion with a parent's partial eye, when you speak of 
it in such a style of self-complacency. The Bible, 
sir, has withstood the learning ofPorpAyry,and the 
power of Julian^ to say nothing of the Manichean 
jFaustus; it has resisted the genius of ^oZtn^6roA;6, 
and the wit of Voltaire^ to say nothing of a nume- 
rous herd of inferior assailants ; and it will not fall 
by your force. You have barbed anew the blunt- 
ed arrows of former adversaries ; you have fea- 
thered them with blasphemy and ridicule ; dipped 
them in your deadliest poison ; aimed them with 
your utmost skill ; shot them against the shield of 
faith with your utmost vigour ; but like the feeble 
javelin of aged Priam, they will scarcely reach the 
mark, will fall to the ground without a stroke. 



LETTER X. 



The remalDiDg part of your worlc can bar. 
made the subject of animadversion. It print 
consists of unsupported assertions, abushre af 
tions, illiberal sarcasms, strifes of words^ p 
babbUngSj and oppositions of science fcisi 
called. I am hurt at being, in mere justice \ 
subject, under the necessity of using such 
language, and am sincerely sorry tliat, fron] 
cause I know not, your mind has received a ' 
bias in ^very point respecting revealed re 
You are capable of better things : for there 
philosophical sublimity in some of your ideas, 
you speak of the Supreme Being, as the C 
of the universe. That you may not accuse i 
disrespect, in passing over any part of your 
without bestowing proper attention upon it, '. 
wait upon you through what you call — ^youi 
elusion. 

You refer your reader to the former part c 
Age of Reason ; in which you have spoken of 
you esteem three frauds — ^mystery, miracle 
prophecy. I have not at hand the book to ' 
you refer, and know not what you have sai 
these subjects ; they are subjects of great ii 
tance, and we, probably, should differ essentia 
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our opinion concerning them ; but I confess I am 
not sorry to be excused from examiniog what you 
have said on these points. The specimen of your 
reasoning, which is now before me, has taken from 
me every inclination to trouble either my reader or 
myself, with any observations on your former book. 
You admit the pos£»bilily of Gbd's revealing his 
win to man; yet "the thing so revealed," "is 

^. revelation to the person only to whom it is made ; 

I his account of it to another is not revelation." This 

* is true; his account is ^mple testimony. You 

• add, there is no "possible criterion to judge of the 
J truth rf what he says." This I positively deny ; 
; and oontOMl, that a real miracle, performed in at- 
testation of a revealed truth, is a certain criterion 
by which we may judgq of the truth of that attesta- 
fioOi J am perfectly aware of the objections which 
may be made to this position ; I have examined 
Ibm with cate; I acknowk^dge them to be of 
Weight ; biit I do not speak dnadvisedfy, or as wish- 
mg to Actate to other men, when I say, that I am 
p^rsaaded the position is tme. So thought Moses, 
when, in the matter of Ebrah, he said to the Israel- 
ites-^—^ If these men die the common death of all 
men, then the Lord hath not sent me." So thought 
Elijah, when he said—" Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of- Israel, let it be known this day, that 
thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant ;" 
and the people before whom he spake were of the 
same opinion ; for when the fire of the Lord fell, 
and consumed the burnt-sacrifice, they said — " The 
Lord he is the God." So thought our Saviour, when 
be said — " The works that f do in my Father's 
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name, they bear witness of me;" and, "if I do 
not the works of my Falter believe me oot," 

What reason liave we to believe Jesus, speaking 
in the gospel, and to disbelieve Mahomet speaking 
in the Koran ? Both of ihem lay claim to a divine 
commission : and yet we receive the words of ihe 
one as a revelation from God, and we rejeot the 
words of the other as an imposture of man. The 
reason is evident ; Jesua established his pretensions, J 
not by alleging any secret communication with tha 
Deity, but by working numerous and indubitable 
miracles in the presence of thousands, and which 
the most bitter and watchful of bis enemies coulj 
uot disallow ; but Mahomet wrought no miracles at 
all. Nor is a miracli? the only criterion by whicb- 
we may judge of the truth of a revelation. If #' 
series of prophets should, through a course of many' 
centuries, predict the appearance of a certain pep« 
son, whom God would, at a particular time, send' 
into the world for a particular end ; and at lengtb 
a person should appear in whom all the predictions 
were minutely accomplished ; such a completion c^ 
prophecy would be a criterion of the truth of thai 
revelation, which that person should deliver to mani 
kind. Or if a person should now say, (as many^] 
false prophets have said, and are daily saying;,) that ' 
he had a commission to declare the will of God }■ 
and, as a proof of his veracity, should predict, Ihati 
after bis death, he would rise from the dead on the 
third day ; — the completion of such a prophecy 
would, I presume, be a sufficient criterion of the ■ 
truth of what this man might have said concerning' 
the ivJU of God. Now 1 leW you, ^s^'js Sewis ■- 
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his disciples, concerning Judas, who was to betray 
him,) before it come, that when it is come to pass 
ye may believe that I am he. In various parts of 
the gospels our Saviour, with the utmost propriety, 
claims to be received as the messenger of God, not 
only from the miracles which he wrought, but from 
the prophecies which were fulfilled in his person, 
lod from the predictions which he himself deliver- 
ed. Hence, instead of there being no criterion by 
which we may judge of the truth of the christian 
revelation, there are clearly three. It is an easy 
matter to use an indecorous, flippancy of language 
in speaking of the christian religion, and with a su- 
percilious negligence to class Christ and his apos- 
tles among the impostors who have figured in the 
world ; but it is not, I think, an easy matter for any 
man, of good sense and sound erudition, to make 
an impartial examination into any one of the three 
grounds of Christianity which I have here men- 
doned, and to reject it. 

What is it, you ask, the Bible teaches ? — ^The 
prophet Micah shall answer xpu : it teaches us, " to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
my God ;*' — jusdce, mercy, and piety, instead of 
what you contend for — rapine, cruelty, and mur- 
der. What is it, you demand, the Testament 
teaches us ? You answer your question — to be- 
lieve that the Almighty committed debauchery with 
a woman. — ^Absurd and impious assertion ! No, 
sir, no ; this profane doctrine, this miserable stufi^ 
this blasphemous perversion of scripture, is your 
doctrine, not that of the New Testament. I will 
tell you the lesson which it teaches to infidels as 
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well as to believers ; it is a lesson which {duloflo- 
phy never taught, which wit cannot ridicule, nor 
sophistry disprove ; the lesson is this-~"The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live : — all that are in thdr graves 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life ; and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation." 

The moral precepts of the gospel are so well 
fitted to promote the happiness of mankind in this 
world, and to prepare human nature for the fu- 
ture enjoyment of that blessedness of which, in 
our present state, we can form no conception, that 
1 had no expectation they would have met widi 
your disapprobation. You say, however-—" As to 
the scraps of morality that are irregularly and dmi- 
ly scattered in those books, they make no part of 
the pretended thing, revealed religion." — ^'^ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them." Is this a scrap of morali- 
ty? Is it not rather the concentred essence of 
sdl ethics, the vigorous root from which every 
branch of moral duty towards each other may be 
derived f Duties, you know, are distinguished by 
moralists into dudes of perfect and imperfect ob- 
ligation : does the Bible teach you nothing, when 
it instructs you, that this disdnction is done away ? 
when it bids you '^put on bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any." 
These, and precepts such as these, you will in vain 
look for in the codes of Frederick or Justinian ; 
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you cannot find them in our statute books ; they 
were not taught nor are they taught in the schools 
of heathen philosophy ; or, if some one or two of 
them should chance to be glanced at by a Plato, 
a Seneca, or a Cicero, they are not bound upon 
the consciences of mankind by any sanction. It 
is in the gospel, and in the gospel alone, that we 
learn their importance ; acts of benevolence and 
brotherly love may be to an unbeliever voluntary 
acts^ to a Christian they are indispensable duties. 
Is a nevf commandment no part of revealed re- 
ligion f "A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another :" the law of christian 
benevolence is enjoined us by Christ himself, in 
the most solemn manner, as the distinguishing 
badge of our being his disciples. 

Two precepts, you particularize as inconsistent 
with the dignity and the nature of man — that of not 
resenting injuries, and that of loving enemies. Who 
but yourself ever interpreted literally the proverbial 
phrase — ^If a man smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also? — ^Did Jesus himself 
turn the other cheek when the officer of the high 
priest smote him f It is evident, that a patient ac- 
quiescence under slight personal injuries is here 
enjoined : and that a proneness to revenge, which 
instigates men to savage acts of brutality, for every 
trifling offence, is forbidden. As to loving ene- 
mies, it is explained, in another place, to mean, 
the doiug them all the good in our power; "if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirsty ^ve 
him drink ;" and what, thVxvVL 'jo>\, \^ isisst^m.^ 
to preserve peace, and to iptoixvoXft^KaA^^j^J^^^^ 
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amongst men, than the returning good for evil ? 
Christianily does not order us to love in proportion 
to the injury — " it does not offer a premium for a 
crime,"— it orders us to let our benevolence ex- 
tend alike to all, that we may emulate the benignity 
of God himself, who maketh " his sun to riae oa 
the evil and on the good." 

In the law of Moses, retaliation for deliberate 
injuries had been ordained — an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. Aristotle, in his treatise of mo- 
rals, says, that some thought retaliation of personal 
wrongs an equitable proceeding ; Rkadamanthiis is 
said to have given it his sanction ; the deceraviral 
laws allow it ; the common law of England did not 
forbid it ; and it is said to be stil! the law of soDoe 
countries, even in Christendom : but the mild spirit 
of Christianity absolutely prohibits, not only the re- 
taliation of injuries, but the indulgence of every 
resentful propensity. 

" It has been," jou affirm, " the scheme of the 
christian church to hold man in ignorance of the 
Creator, as it is of government to hold him in igno- 
rance of his rights." I appeal to the plaio sense 
of any honest man to judge whether this repre- 
sentation be true in either particular. When he 
attends the service of the church, does he discover 
any design in the minister to keep him in ignorance 
of bis Creator ? Are not the public prayers in 
which he joins, the lessons which are read to hira, 
the sermons which are preached to him, all calcu- 
lated to impress upon his mind a strong conviction 
of the mercy, justice, holmess, ^wer, and wisdom 
of the one adorable God, \»\es&eifot 'ctot\ ^-^ ^^ 
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diese means, which the christian church hath pro- 
vided for our instruction, I will venture to say,* that 
the most unlearned congregations of Christians in 
Great Britain have more just and sublime concep- 
tions of the Creator, a more perfect knowledge of 
their duty towards him, and a stronger inducement 
to the practice of virtue, holiness, and temperance, 
Aan all the philosophers of all the heathen coun- 
tries in the world ever had, or now have. If, in- 
deed, your scheme shodd take place, and men 
should no longer believe their Bible, ihen would 
they soon become as ignorant of their Creator, as 
all the world was when God called Abraham from 
his kindred ; and as all the world, which .has had 
no communication with either Jews or Christians, 
now is. Then would they soon bow down to stocks 
and stones, kiss their hand (as they did in the time 
of Job, and as the poor African does now,) to the 
moon walking in brightness j and deny the God that 
is above ; then would they worship Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, and Venus, and emulate, in the transcendent 
flagitiousness of their lives, the impure morals of 
dieir Gods. 

What design has government to keep men in ig- 
norance of their rights.^ None whatever. All 
wise statesmen are persuaded, that the more men 
know of their rights, the better subjects they will 
become. Subjects, not from necessity but choice, 
are the firmest friends of every government. The 
people of Great Britain are well acquainted with 
their natural and social rights; they understand 
them better than the people of any other country 
do ; they know that they nave a right to be free. 
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not only from the capricious tyranny of any one 
man's will, but from the more sifflieting despotism 
of republican factions ; and it is this very knowl- 
edge which attaches them to the constitution of 
their country. I have no fear that the people 
should know too much of their rights ; my fear is 
that they should not know them in all their relations, 
and to theu: full extent. The government does not 
desire that men should remain in ignorance of their 
rights ; but it both desires, and requires, that they 
should not disturb the public peace, under vain 
pretences ; that they should make themselves ac- 
quainted not merely with the rights, but with the 
duties also of men in civil society. I am far from 
ridiculing (as some have done) the rights of man; 
I have, long ago, understood, that the poor as wdl 
as the rich, and that the rich as well as the poor, 
have, by nature, some rights, which no human gov- 
ernment can justly take from them, without their 
tacit or express consent; and some abo which 
they themselves have no power to surrender to any 
government. One of the principal rights of man, 
in a state either of nature or of society, is a ridit 
of property in the fruits of his industry, ingenuity, 
or good fortune. Does government hold any man 
in ignorance of this right ? — So much the contrary, 
that the chief care of government is to declare, as- 
certain, modify, and defend this right ; nay, it gives 
right where nature gives none; it protects the 
goods of an intestate ; and it allows a man, at his 
death, to dispose of that property, which the law of 
nature would cause to revert into the common 
stock. Sincerely as I am attached to the liberties 
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of mankind, 1 cannot but profess myself aii iitier 
enemy to that spurious philosophy, that democratic 
insanity, which would equalize all property, and' 
level all distinctions in civd society. Personal dis- 
tinctions, arisJDg from superior probity, learning, 
eloquence, skill, courage, and from every other ex- 
cellency of talenfs, are the very blood and nerves 
of the body politic ; they animate the whole, and 
invigorate every part ; without them, its bones 
would become reeds, and its marrow water ; it 
would presently sink into a fetid, senseless mass of 
corruption. Power may be used for private ends, 
and in opposition to the public good ; rank may be 
improperly conferred, and insolently sustained j 
riches may be wickedly acquired, and viciously ap- 
plied ; but as this is neither necessarily, nor gene- 
rally tlie case, 1 canoot agree with those who, ta 
asserting the natural equality of men, spurn the in- 
stituted distinctions attending power, rank, and 
riches. But I mean not to enter into any discus- 
aon on tiiis subject, farther than to say, that youf 
criminalion of government appears to me to be 
wholly unfounded ; and to express my hope that 
no one individual will be so far misled hy disquisi- 
tions on the rights of man, as to think that he has 
any right to do wrong, as to "forget that other men 
have rights as well as he. 

You are animated with proper sentiments of pie- 
ty, when you speak of the structure of the universe. 
No one, indeed, who considers it with attention can 
fail of having his mind filled with the sinjiftias.^ H 
veneration for its Author. VJW can QKw^R.wi"$«s»^ 
mthoat astonishment, the molio'QQ^ ^(iCK&eX"^»» 
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ning far beyond the orb of Saturn, endeavouring to 
escape into the pathless regions of unbounded 
space, yet feeling, at its utmost distance, the at- 
tractive influence of the sun, hearing, bs it were, the 
voice of God, arresting its progress, and compelling 
it, after a lapse of ages, to reiterate its ancient 
course f Who can comprehend the distance of the 
stars from the earth, and from each other ? It is 
so great, that it mocks our conception ; our very 
imagination is terrified, confounded and lost, when 
we are told that a ray of light which moves at the 
rate of above ten millions of miles in a minute, will 
not, though emitted at this instant from the brightest 
star, reach the earth in less than six years. We 
think this earth a great globe ; and we see the sad 
wickedness, which individuals are often guilty of^ 
in scraping together a little of its dirt : we view, with 
still greater astonishment and horror, the mighty 
ruin which has, in all ages, been brought upon hu- 
man kind, by the low ambition of contending pow- 
ers, to acquire a temporary possession of a little 
portion of its surface. But how does the whole of 
this globe sink, as it were, to nothing, when we con- 
sider that a million of earths will scarcely equal the 
bulk of the sun ; that all the stars are suns ; and 
that millions of suns constitute, probably, but a 
minute portion of that material world, which God 
hath distributed through the immensity of space i 
Systems, however, of insensible matter, though ar- 
ranged in exquisite order, prove only the wisdom 
and the power of the great Architect of natqre.— 
As percipient beings, we look for something more 
— for his goodness — and we cannot open our eyes 
w\& ^ing it. 
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Every portion of Uie earth, sea, and air, is full of 
sensitive beings, capable, in iheir respective orders, 
of enjoying the good things which God hathTpre- 
pared for their comfort. All the orders of beings 
are enabled to propagate tiieir kind ; and thus pro- 
vi^OD is made for a successive continuation of hap- 
piness. Individuals yield to the law of dissolution 
inseparable from the material structure of thar 
bodies : but no gap is thereby left in existence ; 
iheir place is occupied by other individuals capable 
of participating in the goodness of the Almighty. 
Conleiuplations such as these, fill the mind with 
humility, benevolence, and piety. Bui why should 
we stop here .'' why not contemplate tlie goodness 
of God in the redemption, as well as in the creation 
of the world ? By the death of his only begotten , 
Son Jesus Christ^ he hath redeemed the whole hu- 
£an race from tiie eternal death, which llie trans- 
gression of Adam had entailed on all his posterity. 
— You believe nothing about the transgression of 
Adam. The history of Eve and the serpent excites 
your contempt ; you will not admit that it is either 
a real history, or an allegorical representation of 
death entering into the world through sin, through 
disobedience to the command of God. — Be it so. — 
You find, however, that death dolh reign over all 
mankind, by whatever naeans it was introduced ; 
this is not a matter of belief, but of lamentable 
knotdedge. Ttie New Testament tells us, that, 
through the merciful dispensation of God, Christ 
hath overcome death, and restored man to that im- 
mortality which Adam had lost : — this also you refuse 
to believe. — Why ? Because you cannot ac«w«»- 
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for the propriety of this redemption. — Miserable 
reason ! stupid objection ! What is there that you 
can account for ? Not for the germination of a 
blade of grass, not for the fall of a leaf of the forest 
— and will you refuse to eat of the fruits of the 
earth, because God has not given you wisdom equal 
to his own ? Will you refuse to lay hold on im- 
mortality, because he has not given you, because 
he, probably, could not give to such a being as 
man, a full manifestation of the end for which he 
designs him, nor of the means requisite for the at- 
tainment of that end ? What father of a family can 
make level to the apprehension of his infant chil- 
dren, all the views of happiness which his paternal 
goodness is preparing for them ? How can he ex- 
plain to them the utility of reproof, correction, in- 
struction, example, of all the various means by 
which he forms their minds to piety, temperance, 
and probity ? We are children in the hand of God ; 
we are in the very infancy of our existence ; just 
separated from the womb of eternal duration ; it 
may not be possible for the Father of the universe 
to explain to us (infants in apprehension !) the good- 
ness and the wisdom of his dealings with the sons 
of men. What qualities of mind will be necessary 
for our well-domg through all eternity, we know 
not ; what discipline in this infancy of existence 
may be necessary for generating these qualities, we 
know not ; whether God could, or could not, con- 
sistentiy with the general good, have forgiven the 
transgression of Adam, without any atonement, we 
know not ; whether the malignity of sin be not so 
great, so opposite to the general good, that it can- 
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not he forgiven whilst it exists, that is, whilst the 
mind retains a projjensity to it, we know not : so 
that if there should be much greater difficulty in 
comprehending the mode of God's moral govern- 
ment of mankind than there really is, there would 
be DO reason for doubling of its rectitude. If the 
whole human race he considered as but one small 
'tnember of a large community of free and intelli- 
geot beings of different orders, and if this whole 
community be subject to discipline and laws pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible good to the whole 
Bystem, then may we still more reasonably suspect 
our capacity to comprehend the wisdom and good- 
ness of God's proceedings in the moral government 
of the universe. 

You are lavish in yom- praise of deism ; it is so 
much belter than atheism, that I mean not to say 
Bny tiling to its discredit ; it is not, however, with- 
out its difficulties. What think you of an uncaused 
f^8UEe of every thing .'' of a Being who has no rela- 
tioD to time, not being older to day than he was 
yesterday, nor younger to-day than lie will be to- 
morrow ? who has no relation to space, not being 
a part here and a part there or a whole any where r 
What think you of an omniscient Being, who can- 
not know the future actions of a man i" Or if his 
omniscience enables him to know them, what think 
you of the contingency of human actions? And if 
fauman actions are not contingent, what think you 
of the morality of actions, of the distinction between 
vice and virtue, crime and innocence, siu and d»iJjj? 
What think you of the in&mve aoci&ae^a cS. ■a.'^^wife 
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tion of his goodness manifested in the creation of 
sensitive beings ? Or, if you contend that there 
has been an eternal creation, what think you of an 
effect coeval with its cause, of matter not posterior 
to its Maker ? What think you of the existence of 
evil, moral and natural, in the work of an infinite 
Being, powerful, wise, and good? What think 
you of the gift of freedom of will, when the abuse 
of freedom becomes the cause of general misery ? 
I could propose to your consideration a great many 
other questions of a similar tendency, the contem- 
plation of which has driven not a few from debm 
to atheism, just as the difficulties in revealed re- 
ligion have driven yourself, and some others, firom 
Christianity to deism. 

For my own part, I can see no reason why either 
revealed or naturd religion should be abandoned, 
on account of the difficukies which attend either of 
them. I look up to the incomprehensible Maker 
of heaven and earth with unspeakable admiration 
and self-annihilation, and am a deist. — ^I contem- 
plate with the utmost gratitude and humility of 
mind, his unsearchable wisdom and 'goodness in 
the redemption of the world from eternal death, 
through the intervention of his Son Jesus Christ, 
and am a Christian. — ^As a deist I have little ex- 
pectation ; as a Christian, I have no doubt of a fu- 
ture stbte. I speak for myself, and may be in an 
error, as to the ground of the first part of this opin- 
ion. You and other men may conclude differently. 
From the inert nature of matter — from the faculties 
of the human mind — ^from the apparent imperfec- 
tion of God's moral government of the world — fiam 



many modes of analogical reasoning, and from oilier 
sources, some of the philosophers of antiquity did 
collect, and modern philosophers may, perhaps, 
collect a strong probability of a future esistence ; 
and not only of a future existence, but {which is 
quite a distinct question) of a future state of retri- 
bution, proportioned to our moral conduct in this 
world. Far be it from me to loosen any of the ob- 
Kgations to virtuo ; but I must confess, that I can- 
not, from the same sources of argumentation, de- 
rive any positive assurance on tliis subject. Think, 
then, with what thankfulness of heart I receive the 
word of God, which tells me, that though " in 
Adam (by the condition of our nature) all die ;" 
yet "in Christ (by the covenant of grace) shall all 
be made alive." I lay hold on " eternal life as the 
^ft of God, through Jesus Christ;" I consider it 
not as any appendage to the nature I derive from 
Adam, but as the free gift of the Almighty, through 
his Son, whom he hatti constituted Lord of all, the 
Saviour, the Advocate, and the Judge of human 
kind. 

" Deism," you affirm," " teaches us, without the 
possihihty of being mistaken, all that is necessary 
or proper to be known." There are three things, 
wbch all reasonable men admit are necessary and 
proper to be known — the being of God — the provi- 
dence of God — a future state of retribution. Whe- 
ther these three truths are so taught us by deism, 
that there is no possibility of being mistaken con- 
cerning any of them, let the history of philosophy'. 
and of idolatty, and of supetsViuoo,™ aSi ^^^Ti!o&. 
countries, determine. A vo\utne m\^^. '^ ^^^ 
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with an account of the mistakes into which the 
greatest reasoners have fallen, and of the uncer- 
tainty in which they lived, with respect to every 
one of these pomts. I will advert briefly, only to 
the last of them. Notwithstanding the illustrious 
labours of Gassendij Cudworihy Clarke^ Baxter^ 
and of above two hundred other modem writers on 
the subject, the natural mortality or immortality of 
the human soul is as little understood by us as it 
was by the philosophers of Greece or Rome. The 
opposite opinions of Plato and of Epicurtis^ on this 
subject, have their several supporters amongst the 
learned of the present age, in Great-Britain, Cter- 
many, France, Italy, in every enlightened part of 
the world ; and they who have been most seriously 
occupied in the study of the question, concerning a 
future state, as deducible from the nature of the 
human soul, are least disposed to give from reason 
a positive decision of it either way. The impor- 
tance of revelation is by nothing rendered more ap- 
parent than by the discordant sentiments of learned 
and good men (for I speak not of the ignorant and 
immoral) on this point. They show the insufficien- 
cy of human reason, in a course of above two thou- 
sand years, to unfold the mysteries of human na- 
ture, and to furnish, from the contemplation of it, 
any assurance of the quality of our future condition. 
If you should ever become persuaded of this insuf- 
ficiency, (and you can scarce fail of becoming so, 
if you examine the matter deeply), you will, if you 
act rationally, be disposed to investigate, with a^ 
riousness and impartiality, the truth of Christianity. 
You will say of the gospel, as the JSTortkumbrian 
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heathens said of Paulimts, by whom they were con- 
verted to the christian religion — " The more we 
reflect on the nature of our soul, the less we know 
of it. While it animates our body, we may know 
Sonne of its properties ; but when once separated, 
we know not whither it goes, or from whence it 
came. Since, then, the gospel pretends to give us 
clearer notions of these matters, we ought lo hear 
it, and laying aside all passion and prejudice, follow 
that which shall appear most conformable to right 
reason." 

What a blessing is it to beings, with such limited 
capacities as ours confessedly are, to have God 
himself for our instructor in even- thing which it 
much concerns us to know ! We are principally 
concerned in knowing — not the origin of arts, or 
the recondite depths of science — not the histories 
of mighty empires, desolating the globe by their 
contentions — not the subtleties of logic, the myste- 
ries of metaphysics, the sublimities of poetry, or the . 
niceties of criticism. — These, and subjects such as 
these, properly occupy the learned leisure of a few } 
but the bulk of human kind have ever been, aud 
must ever remain, ignorant of them all ; they must, 
of necessity, remain in the same stale with that 
which a German emperor voluntarily put himself 
into, when he made a resolution, bordering on bar- 
barism, that he would never read a primed book. 
We are all, of every rank and condition, equally 
concerned in knowing — what will become of us 
after death ; and, if we are to live again, we ata 
interested in knowing — whexVeT \i.\ifc^^^^^^^' 
us to do any thing whilst we live Vexe, Ww«2& 
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render that future life an happy one. — Now, " that 
thing called Christianity/' as you scoffingly speak — 
that last best gift of Almighty God, as I esteem It, ". 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, has given us the most ^ 
clear and satisfactory information on both these , 
points. It tells us, what deism never could have 
told us, that, we shall certainly be raised from the : 
dead — that, whatever be the nature of the soul, we 
shall certainly live for ever — and that, whilst we 
live here, it is possible for us to do much towards 
tlie rendering of that everlasting life an happy one. 
These are tremendous truths to bad men ; they 
cannot be received and reflected on with indiffir- 
ence by the best ; and they suggest to all such a 
cogent motive to virtuous actions, as deism could not 
furnish even to Brutus himself. 

Some men have been warped to infidelity by 
viciousness of life ; and some have hypocritically 
professed Christianity fiK)m prospects of temporal 
advantage : but being a stranger to your character, 
I neither impute the former to you, nor can adout 
the latter as operating on myself. The generality 
of unbelievers are such from want of inTormation 
on the subject of religion ; having been engaged 
from their youth in struggling for worldly distinc- 
Uon, or perplexed with the incessant intricacies of 
business, or bewildered in the pursuits of. pleasure, 
they have neither ability, inclination, nor leisure^ to , 
enter into critical disquisitions concerning the trudi 
of Christianity. Men of this description are soon 
startled by objections which they are not competent 
to answer : and the loose morality of the age (so 
opposite to christian perfection !) co-operating wwi 
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their want of scriptural knowledge, they presently 
;et rid of their nursery faith, and are seldom sedu- 
us in the acquisition of another, founded, not on 
authority, but sober investigation. Presuming, how- 
ever, that many deists are as sincere in their belief 
as I am in mine, and knowing that some are more 
able, and all as much interested as myself, to make 
a rational inquiry into the truth of revealed religion, 
I feel no propensity to judge uncharitably of any of 
them. They do not think as I do, on a subject 
surpassing all others in importance ; but they are 
qot, on that account, to be spoken of by me with 
asperity of language, to be thought of by me as 
persons' alienated from the mercies of God. The 
eospel has been offered to their acceptance ; and 
from whatever cause they reject it, I cannot but 
esteem their situation to be dangerous. Under the 
influence of that persuasion I have been induced to 
write this book. I do not expect to derive from it 
either fame or profit ; these are not improper in- 
centives to honorable activity ; but there is a time 
of life when they cease to direct the judgment of 
thinking men. What I have written will not, I fear, 
make any impression on you ; but I indulge an 
hope, that it may not be without its effect on some 
of your feaders. Infidelity is a rank weed ; it 
threatens to overspread the land ; its root is princi- 
pally fixed amongst the great and opulent ; but you 
are endeavouring to extend the malignity of its 
poison through all the classes of the community. 
There is a class of men, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, and whom I am anxious to pre- 
serve from the contamination of your irreligion — 
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the merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen of 
the kingdom. I consider the influence of the ex- 
ample of this class as essential to the welfare of the 
community. I know that they are in general given 
to readine, and desirous of inionnadon on all sub- 
jects. Ifthis litde book should chance to fall into 
their hands after they have read yours, and they 
should think that any of your objections to the au- 
thority of the Bible have not been fully answered, 
I entreat them to attribute the omission to the brevi- 
ty which I have studied ; to my desire of avoiding 
learned disquisitions ; to my inadvertency ; to my 
inability ; to any thbg rather than an impossibili- 
ty of completely obviating every difficulty you have 
brought forward. I address me same request to 
such of the youth of both sexes, as may unhappily 
have imbibed, from your writings, the poison of in- 
fidelity ; beseeching them to beUeve, that all their 
religious doubts may be removed, though it may 
not have been in my power to answer, to £eir satis^ 
faction, all your obiections. I pray God that the« 
rising generation oi this land may be preserved 
from that *' evil heart of unbelief," which has 
brought ruin on a neighbouring nation ; that neither 
a neglected education, nor domestic irreligion, nor 
evil communication, nor the fashion of a licentious 
world, may ever induce them to forget, that re- 
ligion alone ought to be their rule of life. 

In the conclusion of my Apology for Christiani- 
ty, I informed Mr Gibbon of my extreme aversion 
to public controversy. I am now twenty years 
older than I was then, and I perceive that this my 
aversion has increased with my age. I have, 




through life, abandoned my little literary produc- 
tions to their fate ; such of iheni as have been at- 
tacked, have never received any defence from me, 
nor will this receive any, if it should meet wilii 
your public notice, or wilh that of any other man. 
' Sincerely wishing that you may become a par- 
taker of that faith in revealed religion, which is the , 
foundation of ray happiness in this world, and of all 
ray hopes in another, I bid you farewell. 

R. LANDAFF. 
Calgahtii Park, 
Ja».30, 1796. 



